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appearance at the vanishing limb of the sun, when sunset occurs under a sea, 
desert, or mountain horizon*. It has of recent years been usually attributed 
fo atmospheric dispersion, which would naturally keep the more refrangible part 
of the spectrum in view when the rest had vanished. 

In a paper published in 1930} I discussed whether the normal atmospheric 
ispersion, calculated from the known refraction at the horizon (35’) and the known 
dispersion of air, was adequate in amount to produce this effect, and concluded 
that it was adequate. The essential point of the discussion is that the length of 
spectrum produced by the atmospheric prism varies as the direct distance of the 
horizon from the observer, whereas the linear size of the diffraction pattern, defining 
the diffuseness of the shadow, varies as the square root of the distance. Hence with 
Mcreasing distance the conditions become increasingly favourable for observing a 
definite chromatic border at the edge of the shadow; at a distance of several miles 


a * General references are: A. A. Rambaut, ee Meteorological Magazine, 41, 23, 40 (1906); 
A. E. Mulder, The Green Ray, London, 1922; P. Feenstra Kuiper, De Groene Strahl, 1926, 
ap Proc. R.S. 126, 311 (1930). 
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the shadow is more than sharp enough to give the chromatic effects full scope. In 
other words the atmospheric spectroscope has adequate resolving power, its effective 
aperture being, not that of the eye, but a much larger aperture which may be 
considered as located at the horizon. , 

These conclusions were illustrated by means of a crown glass prism of angle 45 
which, it was calculated, had the same dispersive power as the atmosphere near the 
horizon. A straight edge representing the horizon was placed across the aperture 
at the thick end and parallel to the base. When a beam of sunlight was admitted 
through this prism and received on a screen 20 metres away, the shadow cast by 
the edge was seen to be distinctly bordered with colour. The colour was described 
as greenish blue. 

The present paper describes additional experiments intended to illustrate the 
green flash. They deal first with the imitation of the effect by means of a prism 
having dispersion equal to that of the atmosphere without special reference to the 
exact colour; and secondly with the imitation of those conditions which usually 
determine the colour to be green rather than blue. 


§2. A MODIFIED EXPERIMENT IN IMITATION OF 
THE GREEN FLASH 


The experiment described in the former paper and in the introduction, though 
conclusive enough as a verification, differs somewhat from the natural green flash 
in that the colour is observed on a screen rather than received direct into the eye. 
The direct light of the sun when high up is too bright for convenient observation, 
and moreover the fringe of colour at the available distance of 20 metres from the 
obscuring edge is too narrow to fill the pupil of the eye, and it becomes lost in the 
general glare. I have sought to modify the experiment so as to imitate more closely 
the natural effect. 

To do this it is necessary to use longer distances than are available in the 
laboratory, and therefore to work out of doors. To avoid the excessive brightness 
of the high sun an artificial source was used. Since this is to be observed at a 
considerable distance it should have large linear dimensions, say ;1, of the distance 
from the observer, as is roughly the case with the sun. 

A strip of opal glass, backed by a row of nine incandescent lamps, 25 watts each, 
was used. ‘The lamps were in a box, with the opal strip let into the side. The strip 
was masked so as to present a luminous segment of about 3-4 metres radius, and 
to minimize false light it was eventually found necessary to supplement the mask 
by a second mask, so that the visible part of the opal was a circular arc*, 2 mm, 
broad, figure r. The prism used to imitate atmospheric dispersion requires to have 
a long refracting edge, say half the length of the source or 50 cm. long. To avoid 
the expense and delay of having a special glass prism made, a water prism was 
assembled from plate-glass strips, measuring 50 x 7 cm. and r cm. thick. These 
were placed together at an acute angle with two of the long edges in contact and 


‘ A narrow segment would represent the vanishing limb of the sun better than an are of light, 
but in other respects is less convenient. The point is of secondary importance. 
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with slips of window glass to cover the side and bottom edges. The whole was 
assembled with Prout’s elastic glue. This cement becomes viscous in a hot room 
and it was possible to adjust the angle by the use-of gentle mechanical force mito 
taking the prism to pieces. 

The refraction of the atmosphere at the horizontal is 35’ and the relative dis- 
persion (ur — Me)/(Hp — 1) is 1-04 x 10-%. In order that a water prism (with 
relative dispersion 1-8 x 10-*) should be equivalent to this, its deviation should be 
35° x 1:04/1-8 or 20’. The water prism as set up gave a measured deviation of 21’, 
which is a satisfactory approximation. Since the thick end of the prism was open, 
this end was necessarily uppermost, so that the whole arrangement was inverted as 
compared with the atmospheric refracting layer, and the light passed below the 
horizontal obscuring edge representing the horizon. This edge was, of course, 
placed so as to cut off the thick end of the prism. The source was 56 metres on one 
side of the prism, and the observer 74 metres on the other. When the eye was got 


Figure 1. 


into the right position, the source could be made to vanish behind the obscuring 
edge by a slight upward movement of the head and the greenish-blue disappearing 
flash could then be seen; or, by keeping the eye in an appropriate position, it could 
be held in view. If an ocular diaphragm was placed in the most favourable position, 
so that the colour was seen at the bottom (horizontal) position of the disappearing 
arc, then the colour at the bottom was lost in darkness if the diaphragm was raised 
I cm., and was lost in full illumination if it was lowered 1 cm. I myself was able 
to observe best with a Galilean telescope giving x 2 magnification. My assistant, 
Mr R. Thompson, whose vision is unimpaired, preferred the naked eye*. 

If the eye is lowered slightly from the position where the colour is seen at the 
bottom of the arc, the colour retreats towards the higher parts of the source on 
either side, the bottom being yellow or white by comparison. ‘The two stages are 
roughly shown in figure 2, the shading indicating green. This effect is not so well 
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Figure 2. 


seen with a luminous segment, like the setting sun, as with a luminous arc. In that 
case the glare due to the fully exposed segment is too great. In the present experi- 
ment it was found that to work with a full segment made the observations much 
less satisfactory, the aperture of the prism being filled with false (scattered) light 
when viewed from inside the shadow. This circumstance is instructive in connexion 


* A small telescope is generally found advantageous for observing the natural green flash at 


sunset. 
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with the apparent caprice in t 
light due to atmospheric agencies is enough to obliterate it. ; 

The experiment described seems to approach as nearly as could be wished to 
an artificial reproduction of the green flash, the question of the exact colour being 
left aside for a moment. Since the distances used are so very much smaller than 
those in the natural case, there appears to be no special point in reducing them still 
further except as a matter of practical convenience. It may be mentioned, however, 
that the colour could still be well seen when the distance from the prism to the 
observer was reduced:to 36 metres. 

The source limited to an arc 2 mm. wide, as described, may be considered to 
approximate to a spectroscopic slit, and on a first view of the matter it might be 
expected that a spectrum would be seen on looking at it through the clear aperture 
of the prism: or at any rate that one side would be visibly bordered by a blue-green 
fringe, and the other by ared. Such is not the case, and it is only when the obscuring 
edge at the prism is brought into action that the blue-green colour is seen. This 
circumstance illustrates very definitely the view briefly explained in the introduction, 
and more fully in the paper of 1930, that the adequacy of the resolving power 
essentially depends on the action of the horizon. 


§3. THE CHROMATIC QUALITY OF THE FLASH 

The view that the appearance of the green flash is due in one way or another to 
physiological contrast is an old one. The most obvious application of this idea is 
that it is merely the result of retinal fatigue. After the more or less reddish disc of 
the sun has been looked at, retinal fatigue shows a green appearance when this has 
vanished. The particular explanation called ‘‘successive contrast” is ruled out by 
the fact that the green flash appears at sunrise. Dr J. S. Haldane has, however, 
recently revived the same point of view in a different form*. He says: “Lord 
Rayleigh devised an experimental arrangement which enabled the effect to be 
studied at leisure. The colour seen was, however, blue, not green. It now seems 
evident, in view of the experiments described above, that the cause of the actual 
sunset or sunrise coloured ray being vividly green, is the simultaneous contrast effect 
due to the light coming from round the sun being red.”’ 

Dr Haldane has kindly informed me, however, in reply to a question, that like 
most recent writers, including myself, he regards atmospheric dispersion as the 
primary cause of the green flash. In his view simultaneous contrast comes in as a 
secondary cause to modify the subjective colour effect. 

It is desirable to avoid any over-emphasis of the point to be explained. Although 
the colour is usually described as some variety of green such as bluish green, emerald 
green, or grass green, there are a number of records in the literature where blue 
is mentioned tf. However, it is a fact that in most of the records green alone is 
mentioned, 


* F. Physiol. 79, 129 (1933); The Times, June 10, 1933. 


“i ae oe Lord Kelvin, Nature, 60, 411 (1899); E. H. Hills, Monthly Note R.A.S. 62, 430 
fein ve ir Flinders Petrie, The Times, June 3, 1933. In the latter two publications the blue phase 
is described as following the green at sunset or preceding it at sunrise. 
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We are not here concerned with the more general aspect of Haldane’s investiga- 
tion of the physiological significance of colour contrast, but I have repeated those 
of his experiments which seem to be most in point, and have found them interesting 
and instructive. The clearest form of experiment is to compare the effect of two 
coloured lights on a sheet of foolscap paper surrounded by black velvet; one half 
_of the paper is illuminated by the first source and the other by the second source. 
The arrangement is simply that of Rumford’s photometer: the black velvet 
eliminates any complication due to outer parts of the screen being illuminated by 
_ both sources. The most striking effects are obtained when the lights are of com- 
parable intensity; this is secured by increasing the distance of the brighter light 
from the screen. 

Dr Haldane finds that if one side is illuminated by a candle and the other by 
a red lamp, the former will appear a ‘“‘deep green.” I have myself been more 
successful in producing a green by using a daylight lamp as one source, and a red 
or orange lamp as the other. The daylight lamp gives white when used alone, but 
by contrast with the red or orange it appears what I should call a bluish green. This 
is the best success I have been able to get in producing by contrast a green from 
light that was not green’ by itself. I could not call it bright green, or grass green, 
or emerald green. 

But, after all, the really relevant question is whether the blue of the spectrum 
can be made to look green by being contrasted with a red or orange light. 'To test 
this by Dr Haldane’s methods, I used the blue radiation from a mercury vapour 
Jamp with a suitable colour-filter to eliminate the green and yellow mercury lines, 
leaving the blue line 44358 virtually isolated. The blue patch from this was con- 
trasted with a variety of orange and red sources with varied intensity, but neither 
my assistant Mr R. Thompson nor myself could describe it as anything but blue 
throughout*. 

The above experiments did not give much reason to hope that the bluish flash 
could be turned into a green one by any method depending on colour contrast. But — 
before abandoning the idea it was thought best to resort again to the direct method 
of experiment, prismatic dispersion being used to imitate atmospheric dispersion. 

In experimenting on the purely chromatic aspect of the problem it is evidently 
unnecessary to use the rather arduous conditions of observation described in § 2. 
Ample prismatic dispersion may be used, which allows of short distances and a field 
of colour large enough for easy and convenient study in the laboratory. I have used 
a crown glass prism of angle 24°. This was set up in the same general manner, but 
the refracting edge was vertical, and, as before, an obscuring edge was placed over 
the thick end. An incandescent lamp with opal bulb served to represent the sun. 
The observer was 6 metres from the lamp with the prism half way. The general 
arrangement is shown in figure 3 (not drawn to scale). The disappearing flash seen 
with this arrangement as the eye moved into the shadow was of course dark blue 

* I do not enter upon these more or less physiological questions without misgiving, bred partly 
of lack of familiarity with this field, and partly from dislike of the vagueness inherent in the use of 


words for describing subjective colour impression. It is certain that some people describe as blue 
what others describe as green. 
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t. The problem was to find what modification of conditions would make it 
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a bright green. 
aise tried whether a background of orange or red would produce this effect, 


as Dr Haldane has supposed might be the case. Various samples of red, orange and 
yellow cloth or paper were placed so as to be strongly illuminated by the lamp, and 
so as to form a background on which the disappearing flash could be seen. These 
coloured backgrounds could be alternated with white paper or with black velvet. 
The white or coloured background of course tended to make the blue flash less pure, 
but I could not by these methods get any approximation to green. The brightness 
of the background by this method was not under very convenient control. 

An alternative method was to observe the disappearing flash against a self- 
luminous orange or red background formed by a second opal lamp with a coloured 
glass superposed. It was important so to tilt the coloured glass that the specular 
reflection of the main lamp in it was not visible at the point of observation. By 
controlling the voltage at the terminals of the second lamp the brightness of the 
coloured background could be controlled; but again I was not able to get anything 
but a blue disappearing flash. 


Figure 3. O, observer; P, prism; FE, observing edge; La, lamp; B, coloured background. 


Instead of coloured glass we may use as background the orange light transmitted 
through a scattering medium (rosin in water—see below) which approximates 
closely in physical causation to the orange colour of the sunset sky. This background 
was tried at various intensities, but again the flash remained blue and not green. 

Thus in spite of persistent efforts no success has been obtained in reproducing 
the green colour by simultaneous contrast. 

It has often been suggested that the green colour of the residual flash is to be 
explained by atmospheric scattering. Light from the low sun has to traverse a thick 
atmospheric layer, which preferentially scatters blue light laterally and transmits 
light of lower refrangibility, thus acting in effect as a yellow or orange filter which 
removes blue and leaves green as the most refrangible component of the spectrum. 
The scattering power of the atmosphere is variable according to the number and 
size of the dust particles present, and here we have the flexibility of conditions 
which is necessary to explain why the flash is usually described as green or blue- 
green, but occasionally as blue. 

Pursuing the policy of experimental illustration, I have used a liquid scattering- 
medium in front of the source to represent the atmosphere. A metal tank go cm. 
long with glass ends was provided, large enough to transmit a beam of diameter 8 cm. 
This was set up next the source, between it and the prism, figure 4. It was filled 
with 7 litres of water, and a solution containing 1 gm. of rosin in 100 cm® of alcohol 
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was progressively added and well stirred in. This method of making a suspension 
of fine particles for scattering light is a very old one, originally due to Briicke*. 


IB) 


Figure 4. O, observer; P, prism; EF, scattering edge; Li, scattering liquid; La, lamp. 


-With the gas-filled opal lamp at full voltage, the disappearing flash was observed. 
The results were as shown in the table. 


| Total quantity | Colour of lamp viewed 
of solution through liquid without Colour of disappearing flash 
added (cm?) | prism 
5 Pale yellow Blue 

10 Yellow Bluish green 

15 Pale orange | Full green (optimum) 

20 Orange Green, but diminished 

in intensity 


The action of a scattering medium is thus well able to produce a full green 
colour in the disappearing flash. 

The amount of scattering required is such as to make the source appear a pale 
orange. The setting sun is, of course, often seen blood red, so that the preferential 
scattering of blue light postulated is by no means excessive. Probably the green 
flash would not be seen with a blood-red sun; but so far as one can judge without 
the opportunity of observing in tropical seas, it would seem that this pale orange 
about represents the colour of the setting sun under conditions favourable for 
observing the green flash. 


DISCUSSION 


Instructor-Capt. T. Y. Baker. The author has stated in this paper, and, I 
understand, in his previous paper of 1930, that the normal atmospheric dispersion 
calculated from the known refraction at the horizon (35’) and the known dispersion 
of air, is adequate to produce the phenomenon of the green flash. If I understand 
his explanation correctly, it is based upon figures giving the refractive index of air 
for two colours, red and green. The values measured by Meggers and Peterst are: 
red 1:00029088, green 1:00029392. The dispersion of air, calculated like the dis- 
persion of glass, gives a v value of 96 just as a crown glass has a v value of 60 and a 
flint glass one of 36. One could make a crown-glass prism with a deviation of 35’, 
when the dispersion between red and green would be 35’/60 or 35”’; or a flint prism 


* Pogg. Ann. 88, 382 (1853). Briicke actually used mastic. 
+ Bureau of Standards, No. 327. 
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of the same deviation, when the dispersion would be 3 5'/36 or 58”. If one could 


make an air prism to give this deviation the dispersion would be 35’/96 or 22, 
which corresponds roughly to some of the observed durations of the green flash 


when it has been seen. I gather that it is upon a calculation of this nature that the. 


author bases his statement. 
My objection to this explanation is that refraction through the atmosphere is 


different in its nature from refraction through a prism, and an explanation based 
upon measurements of refractive index and dispersion at sea-level densities alone 
is not adequate. Meggers and Peters’s figures for red and green may possibly be 
questioned with reference to the last decimal place, but no one will dispute that the 
difference of three units in the sixth place does substantially represent the difference 
of refractive index for red and green light. It is a figure that is valid at any place 
on the earth’s surface at any time. That being so, if the author’s explanation is 
adequate the green flash should always be seen when the sun sets cleanly behind the 
horizon. Naturally one would expect small variations of the 22”, but not variations 
amounting to complete elimination of the dispersion. And it must be remembered 
that the green flash is not a common phenomenon. It is the exception rather than 
the rule. From personal experience, although I have watched numerous sunsets 
and a few sunrises from the deck of a ship in the Mediterranean, I have never seen 
it there, and my first and only experience of it was at Southsea last year. On that 
occasion the duration was probably not more than } sec., corresponding to 4” or 5”. 

The true explanation of the green flash is, in my opinion, much more com- 
plicated than the author suggests. Any consideration of astronomical refraction 
must necessarily be based on the assumption that the atmosphere is stratified in 
spherical layers concentric with the earth. In this non-homogeneous medium the 
path of a ray can be expressed in the form mp = constant. That formula is to be 
found in many text-books, but perhaps the most appropriate reference I can give is 
Lord Rayleigh, Phil. Mag. 36, 141 (1893). In the formula 7 is the refractive index 
at any point of the medium and / the length of the perpendicular from the centre 
of the earth upon the tangent line to the ray at the point in question. The stratifi- 
cation being spherical, 7 is a function of height only, that is to say a function of r, 
the distance of the point from the centre of the earth. From the equation it is 
a simple matter to derive the value of y, the refraction of a ray which, entering the 
atmosphere from the outside, becomes tangential to the earth at sea level. Leaving 
out of account the additional refraction between the contact point and the observer’s 
eye, the amount of the refraction up to the contact point is 


hme BR m1 (dn/dr) dr 


Jy V/ (12? — ner)? 


where 7 is the refractive index at the earth’s surface, 7, the radius of the earth, 
and R the radius to the extreme limit of the atmosphere. The phenomenon of the 
green flash requires that integral to have a larger value for green light than for red. 
If one accepts 22” as being the average dispersion corresponding to the observed 
durations of the flash, then pgreen — rea = 22”. But it seems to me evident that 
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tereen — Wrea depends not only on mgreen and Mp rea, Which is all that the author has 
taken into account, but on Mgreen aNd Nrea for all heights. 

The fact is that, although green and m% rea do- differ by 3 in the sixth place, and 
although “green is greater than “req at all heights, it does not follow that the magni- 
tudes of the two integrals are necessarily different. For illustration only, and not 
as a suggestion of fact, we may take the case in which mgreen = kntrea, where k is 
constant; it is obvious that in such an atmosphere green would be exactly equal to 
trea. That atmosphere would be achromatic. No green flash could be seen. There 
are countless ways in which “green and myeq could be made to vary with height 
(even with the restriction that green must be greater than req for all heights) while 
still satisfying the condition of achromatism. One has only to look at the form of the 
integral to see that a change of only a few units in the ninth decimal place for the 
bottom layers of the atmosphere (say up to 200 feet) is sufficient to alter the value 
of the integral by 20”. In fact the differential changes between green and “rea that 
will change the condition of achromatism, where there is no green flash, into one 
favourable to the green flash, involve the remoter decimal places of the refractive 
index that are beyond the reach of direct measurement. 

I suggest that whereas the author’s explanation fails to account for the occasions 
when there is no green flash, the alternative outlined above does at least allow for 
all possibilities. If the normal condition is for the green flash to be an infrequent 
phenomenon, the conclusion must be drawn that the atmosphere is normally 
achromatic. The rarer occasions when the green flash is seen are departures from 
the normal. I am almost tempted to go further and suggest that the abnormalities 
conducive to the green flash are most probably found in the lower levels of the 
atmosphere. That is a conjecture that could be verified only if the refractive index 
could be measured with a much higher order of accuracy than is at present attain- 
able. But in support, though not in proof, of my contention I would like to refer to 
measurements of the dip of the sea horizon made by ships of the Navy a few years 
ago. In this case abnormalities of the dip were entirely due to an abnormal con- 
dition of an extremely small part of the atmosphere, some seven or eight miles 
horizontally and 50 or 60 feet vertically. The normal condition of the atmosphere 
shows that a ray, nearly horizontal, has a curvature of about 8” per mile. Our 
measurements of the dip, some three thousand in all, showed variations between 
32” and — 17” per mile. If there are these wide variations in dn/dh, which is pro- 
portional to the curvature, is it not extremely likely that there may be differences 
between ‘green and “rea in these lower levels sufficient to account for a green 


flash? | 


Mr W. H. Wuite. I watch for the green flash in clear sunsets, in the mid-field 
of x 8 Zeiss binoculars, and of course avoid staring at the sun beforehand, On one 
exceptional September day, intensely clear from the previous sunset (green flash) 
in the Channel, the broken flakes of the setting sun in Essex showed yellow-green 
upper margins: all other observations have been at sea (where it would be more 
generally seen of men if sunset were not usually during dinner) though a small 
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distant island was once no hindrance. Afternoon visibility must have been perfect, 
and the sun must begin to set with sharp outline, and without dulling to hse. at 
the lower limb. A red sun, though it may spread at the last 3 or 4 sec. into es ort 
line of liquid light, does not change colour. Change of colour begins at ee orns 
of the thin segment, and moves inwards; it may be detectable I5 sec. ae advance. 
A full orange sun goes pallid, and very briefly yellowish green; a yellow sun — 
shows green edges and turns green to signal-green for 2 sec., or perhaps a y 
blue. With a bright, very slightly tinted, sun one may expect blue. In any case, 
the flash is many times brighter than the background of sky; and I have not noticed 
this ever producing complementary-colour illusions with white spars or the like. 
My last two observations were as follows: 

(i) 1933/8/11, 33° N., 42° W. (400 miles S.W. Azores) ending a haleyon day of 
brilliance and calm, marvellously glassy blue sea. Green flash, turning blue, seen 
from foredeck (20 ft.) and exactly repeated from forecastle deck, 9 ft. higher, 
10 sec. later; a longer interval than simple theory suggests. Sky not notably 
coloured (clear night, abundant shooting stars). 

(ii) 1933/9/7, 26° 30’ N., 68° W. (300 miles S.W. Bermuda) moderate East 
wind, sea, and swell; western sky a broad blaze of bright gold, sun scarcely tinted. 
Green instantly turned blue, and lay as a liquid F line, persisting 5 sec. Not repeated 
on forecastle later. The air may have been slightly less warm than the sea. 


Instructor-Lieut. D. K. McCuesry. I should like to ask the author whether he 
can account for the fact that the phenomenon is much more frequently seen in the 
tropics than in higher latitudes. I have seen the flash in latitude 45° N. in the 
western Atlantic and it was a very brilliant one. There was on this occasion a double 
flash owing to the fact that I was standing in the bows and the ship was pitching 
to a W.S.W. swell. The temperatures of the air and sea were alike 56° F.; I mention 
this fact to show that there could not have been any abnormal refraction. It would 
be a good thing if observers could record the temperatures at sunset; they can easily 
be obtained from the ship’s log. 

The rate of setting of the sun is easily shown to be 15 1/(cos? lat. — sin? dec.) 
seconds of arc per second of time, which means a rate of about 6 to g in our latitudes. 

The conclusion at the end of the paper that “probably the green flash would not 
be seen with a blood-red sun”’ seems to be well borne out by experience. I have 
looked for the flash hundreds of times but have never seen it with a red sun. 


Dr W. D. Wricur. I have made a large number of experiments recently on 
the effect of successive contrast in changing the appearance of various colours and 
in no case has it been possible to change a blue into a green, provided that the blue 
has been reasonably pure and not a blue-green. The correct explanation of this is, 
apparently, that blue is one of the fundamental responses according to the trichro- 
matic theory of colour vision, so that even if a deep violet radiation were available 
to produce the contrast, blue could still not be converted into green. Moreover the 
effects of successive contrast are very much stronger than the similar effects of 
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simultaneous contrast, so that I do not think there is any doubt that the cause of the 
flash appearing green instead of blue is physical rather than physiological. 


Mr A. F. Durron. In his introductory remarks the author referred to the green 
flash as a somewhat rare phenomenon. There is another phenomenon which is 
proverbially rarer still, the blue moon. Until this afternoon I did not realize that the 
moon could appear blue, but an hour ago I had occasion to refer to Nature for 1883 
and found there an account of the green sun which in September 1883 was seen at 
places as wide apart as Madras, ‘Trinidad and Ceylon. The account from Ceylon is 
interesting : ‘The sun for the last four days rises in splendid green when visible, 
1.e. about 10° from the horizon. As he advances he assumes a beautiful blue, and 
as he comes from this on looks a brilliant blue resembling burning sulphur... .Even 
at the very zenith the light is blue....As he declines the sun assumes the same 
changes but vice versa....’’ The account goes on to state that the moon behaved 
in similar manner. The phenomena were attributed to the eruption in Java. 


Mr J. Guttp. The evidence given in the paper leaves no doubt in the minds of 
physicists that scattering is adequate to account for the green colour of the flash. 
Prof. Haldane, whose views are quoted in the paper, appears to over-stress the 
importance of simultaneous contrast in determining the colour quality of visual 
sensations, and to leave out of account many other important factors. As a matter 
of fact it is obvious on quite general principles that the change from spectral blue 
to green cannot be due to simultaneous contrast. The contrasting colour would have 
to be of still shorter dominant wave-length and of extremely high intensity. No 
conditions at all resembling this exist in the present problem. 


Mr T. C. Surron. My remarks concern merely the ease with which the green 
flash may be seen. Under suitable conditions, this can be done more frequently 
than some of the speakers suppose. Some years ago I was in latitude 4o S.; the 
house faced due west, 200 ft. above an ancient lake bed, now a fertile but dusty 
plain. A phenomenon which I believe to be this flash was seen with perhaps 
60 per cent of the sunsets. It was not always green; it might be any shade between 
orange and blue, but not red. The atmosphere was usually dust-laden. After rain the 
sky was very blue, and the effect was then seldom, I think never, observed. During 
one visit to this house, soon after or at the time of the eruption of Ngauruhoe 
2000 miles due east, many strange sights appeared, among them the blue moon 
which has been referred to. It is perhaps worth notice that, while dusty summer 
atmospheres tended to make the moon appear orange, the higher and finer volcanic 
dust turned it a pale but brilliant blue-green. 


Mr W. F. Fioyp. I should like to ask whether the spectral distribution of the 
light from the lamp used in the experiments described in § 3 of the paper approxi- 
mates closely to that of sunlight at sunset on occasions which seem to be favourable 
to the appearance of the green flash; and further what is the order of the ratio of 
the absolute intensities of the light reaching the observer’s eye in the experimental 
and in the natural phenomena. I am willing to accept a purely physical explanation 
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of the green flash, but I would suggest that the present paper serene a 
possible explanation. That a physiological effect may contribute tot : p <— s ‘ 
or may even provide the sole explanation of it, has not been meeS ; es me 
disproved by purely physical arguments. Asa contribution to : e evi i 
has been offered in the discussion, I would submit the following accoun aa 
personal experience. I have often looked towards the early morning —— er 
my window. If, having done so, I look on to a neutral background, or aco a 
but not well illuminated background, I see an image of the window, the window 
space being full green in colour and the surrounding ground dark. I pare to 
see a similar image by closing my eyes and shielding them from direct lig : rom 
the window, but in this case more detail is discernible, the image of the window 
space being fringed with blue-violet or violet. The succeeding events, while not 
bearing directly on the present discussion, are of interest. I find that with the eyes 
closed I can hold the image for several minutes by controlling the intensity of the 
light falling on the closed eyes, and also that the image colours change slowly 
down the spectrum. Later in the day I have found that the full green stage was 
preceded by a pale blue stage. 


, 
. 
: 

AuTHor’s reply. So far as I understand Captain Baker’s point of view, he | 
thinks that the calculation of atmospheric dispersion given cannot be correct, | 
because it proves too much; if it were correct, the green flash would always be 
seen, whereas it is in fact only rarely seen in most places. Most previous writers | 
have felt more difficulty in satisfying themselves that the dispersion is enough. ) 
Captain Baker gives reasons which lead him to think that the atmospheric re- | 
fraction may be of an achromatic character, but I do not clearly understand how | 
achromatism can be got out of a single refracting medium: unless indeed variations 
of composition of the air are relied on, and I doubt if they can be stretched far 
enough. 

But the whole difficulty seems to me illusory. False light in one form or another | 
is an amply sufficient explanation of the cases in which green flash is not observed. 
In my experiments with the water prism I found it most necessary to take every 
precaution against false light, and Nature takes no such precaution. 

In reply to Mr McCleery: I have always supposed that the comparatively 
common occurrence of the green flash in the tropics is to be attributed to the | 
clearness of the horizon at sunset. The same would apply particularly to a desert 
horizon, and judging from the experience of one or two archaeologists who have | 
lived in the desert for long periods, the green flash is a common occurrence there. 

In reply to Mr Dufton: The blue sun seen under certain conditions is of great 
interest, but I am not able to throw any light upon it. ) 

In reply to Mr Floyd: The lamp used was of the same order of intensity as the | 
setting sun ; but, in the absence of a scattering medium, it was bluer than the setting 
sun usually is. With the scattering medium, the colour passed through the various | 
shades observed in the setting sun on different occasions. 
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ABSTRACT. An instrument designed for accurate spectrophotometry is described. The 
transmission of the sample is found by comparison with a rotating sector, which is of 
cylindrical type and meets the criticisms usually directed against sectors whose trans- 
mission can be varied while they are running. Two photocells are employed and fluctuations 
_ in the intensity of the source are compensated for. The possible sources of error and their 
elimination are discussed and the results of tests are given. 


§i1. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


definitely preferable to the use of photographic methods“). No great confidence 

is felt, however, in photoelectric methods in general, as their absolute accuracy 
is often in question although they may be highly sensitive. In the instrument here 
described special attention has been given to the question of accuracy as distinct 
from sensitivity, and we consider that all the predictable causes of error have been 
avoided. Nevertheless, we are well aware that theoretical considerations are of 
limited value in appraising the worth of any photoelectric arrangement and that the 
only true test is that of comparison with other well-tried methods. 

The use of gas-filled photoelectric cells is more or less essential owing to the 
necessity for obtaining a high sensitivity. This immediately precludes the use of 
any method in which the photocell is used actually to measure the intensity on the 
assumption of a linear relation between current and intensity. Spectrophotometric 
methods have been described in which this relation is assumed for gas-filled cells, 
and for which the authors claim that accurate results are yielded. They may have 
been fortunate in obtaining such cells, however, and it seems better to avoid such 
an assumption if possible. 

As ultra-violet sources are most conveniently run from the mains supply, it is 
necessary to use some method in which fluctuations in intensity can be compensated 
for; this would probably be necessary even if the electric supply were perfectly 
steady. Smith and Holiday®) have described how they stabilized the output from 
a hydrogen tube, but as perfect stabilization cannot be obtained it seems desirable, 
since the highest accuracy is aimed at, to use a method which compensates for 
fluctuations even when a stabilizing device is used. | 

The method finally adopted is a modification of one which has been described 

by von Halban and Ebert’) and has been shown by von Halban and Eisenbrand 


I: certain applications of spectrophotometry the use of photoelectric methods is 
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to give results agreeing closely with those given by v 
The fact that their arrangement gave accurate results does not, of course, provide 
any guarantee that the present instrument will do likewise, but it indicates that 


there is no fundamental reason to the contrary. 


arious photographic methods. 


§2. MEANS OF VARYING LIGHT INTENSITY 


It is necessary to have a means of varying light intensity in a known way, and 
we have used a rotating sector for this purpose. The validity of Talbot’s law for 
photoelectric cells has been questioned by some workers, but opinion seems fairly 
unanimous in its favour in England‘). A more serious difficulty in the use of 
sectors is that they should be adjustable when actually running, and that owing to 
wear in the rather complicated mechanical arrangements by which this is achieved 
loss of calibration soon occurs. We have avoided this difficulty by using a sector of 
a new type described by Dunn. This consists of a cylinder, rotatable about its 


Figure 1 (a). 


Figure 1 (8). 


axis, with two apertures cut in its surface. These apertures are similar, and are 
bounded on one side by a straight spiral cut round the surface, and on the other by 
an edge parallel to the axis of the cylinder. Figure 1 (@) shows the sector, and 
figure 1 (6) shows the surface developed to a plane. ab, a’b’ are the spiral edges and 
ac, a'c’ the edges parallel to the axis. A beam of light passing along the axis of the 
cylinder is reflected radially by a right-angle prism. The cylinder is movable along 
its axis, and as it rotates, the light alternately passes through the aperture and is 
obstructed by the wall. The fraction of a revolution during which the light is 
transmitted depends upon the position of the sector with respect to the deflected 


| 


beam. When the cylinder is moved along its axis the change in the fraction trans- | 


mitted obviously varies linearly with the amount of movement. 


§3. PRINCIPLE OF THE METHOD 


Figure 2 indicates diagrammatically the optical system of the photoelectric 
arrangements. ‘lhe lens B collimates the beam after it emerges from the slit S of the 
monochromator. ‘The quartz plate H reflects a fraction of the beam into a photocell 
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L, and the rest of the beam passes through the absorption tube C containing the 
sample. Lens K then focuses the beam, after reflection by the prism P, so that an 
image of the slit is formed on the wall of the sector. The light then passes into the 
photocell F. The photocells are connected so that they deliver currents of opposite 
sign to a Lindemann electrometer. The potentials on the cells are so adjusted that, 
with the sector running in its fully open position, these currents are exactly equal 
so that the electrometer does not charge up. The absorption cell C is then slid out 
of the beam and replaced by a comparison cell C, (e.g. one containing the solvent). 
_ The circuit is then re-balanced by adjusting the position of the sector. The photo- 
cell F is now receiving the same-amount of light as before, and the ratio of the 
transmissions of the sector in the two settings gives the ratio of the transmissions 
of the two absorption cells C and C,. No relationship between current and in- 
tensity is assumed. Since both photocells are illuminated by monochromatic light. 
any variation in the intensity of the source will not affect the balance provided 
that both cells have the same (intensity, current) characteristic. This condition will 
be closely fulfilled over the small range of intensities in which fluctuations are likely 
to occur. 


§4. OTHER METHODS CONSIDERED 


Since the production of this instrument a description has been published of an 
arrangement which might be equally satisfactory’. A vacuum cell is used, and the 
linear relation between current and intensity is assumed. As no sectors are used, 
the new electrometer valve is employed to indicate null points. This is probably 
capable of higher sensitivity than the Lindemann electrometer, but the method 
entails the use of a high-resistance potentiometer (10° in the arrangement 
described) and the sensitivity depends upon the value of this resistance. ‘There are 
obvious difficulties in the manufacture of a high-resistance potentiometer, and it is 
probable that 10° Q is about the highest that can be used. Under these conditions 
the sensitivity is little, if any, greater than that of the Lindemann electrometer. 
The use of the gas-filled cell, possible in our method, thus seems to give a definitely 
higher sensitivity. 

Another method of compensating for fluctuations in the light-source is that 
described variously by Hardy®), Dobson and Perfect and others. ‘The beam 
emerging from the monochromator passes alternately through the sample and 
through a device for varying the intensity, the frequency of the alternation being 
from 10 to 50 times a second. The light falls on a photocell so coupled to an 
amplifier that only fluctuating currents are transmitted. If the two beams are not 
equal the light falling on the cell will be flickering, so that the amplifier gives an 
output, and the variable beam is adjusted until the amplifier shows no output. 
This method sounds very simple and large fluctuations of intensity in the original 
beam can be dealt with, provided that their period is large compared with that of 
the alternations. For ultra-violet work the chief difficulty in applying the method 
lies in finding a suitable means of varying the intensity of the comparison beam in a 
known manner; the rotating sector in some form, or a variable aperture, are the 
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only two feasible means in general, and of these the former is inapplicable to this 
particular case. The latter is always difficult to apply in photoelectric sere 
because an image of the monochromator slit has to be formed on the surface ) : € 
cell; quite slight aberration will cause variation 1n the size of this fine a _ 
different apertures, and unless the sensitivity of the cell surface is completely 
uniform error is introduced in this manner. 
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§5. INSTRUMENTAL DETAILS 


The lenses B and K, figure 2, are of quartz and it is therefore necessary that a 
focusing movement should be provided; knobs working over engraved scales are 
supplied for this purpose. The absorption tubes are mounted on a slide and are 
pushed alternately into the beam by means of a further knob. The photocells are 
Osram UNG 7, which is gas-filled and has a sodium cathode and quartz windows. 
The electrometer is read by means of a microscope and is illuminated by a lamp 
mounted outside the case; it is of the Lindemann type made by the Cambridge | 


Figure 2. 


Instrument Company, Ltd., and is chosen for its robustness and quick period. The 
earthing-switch is built into the electrometer and is operated pneumatically by 
means of a rubber bulb. The resistances used are ordinary commercial wireless | 
components; we have used these for two or three years now and have never en- | 
countered any trouble which could be traced to them. 

The sector itself is a cylinder 3 in. in diameter and the spirals are of 6-in. 
pitch. The closed end a does not go completely to a point, but has an aperture of 
about s!; of the value of that at the open end c. It is mounted directly on the shaft 
of a motor M, which was specially selected to have no end play and to run without 
vibration. ‘The only suitable motor which we could find is an Italian one, made by 
the firm of Marelli. It is mounted on a carriage which slides along the optical axis | 
of the system, and is moved by a heavy screw of 1} mm. pitch, which enables the 
movement to be measured. ‘he number of complete turns of the screw is registered 
by a revolution-counter, and the additional fraction of a turn is read by means of 
the graduations on the edge of a drum. | 

The photoelectric circuit is shown in figure 3. The resistances R,, Ry Gee 
are the usual protective resistances for the photocells and the electrometer re- 
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spectively. A, and A, are the potentiometers which vary the potentials on the cells; 
B, and B, are the potentiometers which vary the potentials on the plates of the 
electrometer. The circuit differs slightly from the orthodox circuit in that no con- 
nexion is made from the point E to earth. The current through the potentiometers 
B, and B, is then the same, and any variation in the batteries does not affect the 
ratio of the potentials on the two plates. This is the condition that the electrical 
zero shall remain constant“®. If £ is connected to earth, a change in the battery F, 
for example, will alter the potential on one plate only, so that the electrical zero 
will alter. It is important in this instrument that no changes of zero should occur 
while the two settings constituting one reading are being made. A similar arrange- 
ment is made for the potentiometers controlling the potentials on the two photocells. 

The change 6A in aperture produced when the sector is moved a distance d is 
given by 6d = kd, where k depends on the pitch of the spiral. The distance d can 
be found from the indication of the revolution-counter and the drum. However, 


alana 


Figure 3. 


the actual aperture of the sector must be known, since the ratio of the apertures 
at which balance is obtained for both sample cell and comparison cell must be 
found. The actual aperture is given by the relation A = kd + P, if d is the reading 
of the position of the drum and P is a constant which is the reading for the position 
at which the aperture would be zero if the sector closed down to a point at a, 
figure t (b). The value of k is easily calculated from the pitch of the spiral. P is most 
easily found as follows. A measurement is taken of the absorption of any convenient 
sample at any wave-length. Suppose A, and A, are the apertures of the sector at 
the two balance points. Then another reading is taken, this time with the apertures 
approximately half what they were before. If d,, d, and d,’, d,’ are the respective 
readings of the position of the sector, then 

A, kd, +P kd, +P 

As; hi, eP hd P' 


k being known, P can then be calculated. 


§6. POSSIBLE SOURCES OF ERROR 


The most obvious source of error was in the determination of the constants 
of the sector. If the constant P is zero, the value of k is immaterial. P can be 
made very small by suitably setting the revolution-counter, and the value of k 
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can be calculated with sufficient accuracy from the pitch of the spiral. a a 
instrument we thought it advisable to pene the aperture independently, an 
i rement was carried out in the following way. 

Seer of light from a motor head lamp was passed through the sector, — 
then through a radial sector and into a photocell connected to a galvanometer. 7 
cylindrical sector was held stationary so that light passed through it aebte ss: = 
and the radial sector was rotated. The deflection of the galvanometer was noted, 
and then the sector was stopped. The radial sector was then set so that light passed 
through it uninterrupted ; the cylindrical sector was set rotating and its position = 
adjusted until the galvanometer gave the same deflection sip The angular 
aperture of the radial sector was measured carefully to about 5". The position of the 
cylindrical sector was plotted against the aperture of the radial sector, and the 
gradient of the plotted line was determined. It was found to be O-125 radian per 
turn of the screw, whereas calculation from the ostensible pitch of 6 in. gives O-124 
radian per turn. This difference of nearly 1 per cent may arise in the setting up of 
the machine for cutting the spiral, or owing to the straight lines ac, a’c’, figure I, not 
being cut exactly parallel to the axis of the cylinder. 

Further experiments were carried out to test the uniformity of the curved edges 
of the sector. A mirror was fixed to the surface of the sector with wax, and a beam 
of light was reflected from it to a scale at a distance of 1 m. A microscope was then 
focused on the spiral edge and the position of the sector was set so that the edge 
came on to the cross webs. The sector was traversed a short distance, and then 
rotated until the edge came again on to the cross webs in the microscope. The 
movement of the beam on the scale was measured, a number of readings were taken 
and the scale readings plotted against the movement of the sector. Only a small 
section of the sector could be dealt with in one run of readings, otherwise the deflec- 
tion became too big. Small local irregularities were found, but were completely 
negligible except perhaps at the narrow end of the sector. The magnitude of these 
random errors is never more than o-oo1g radian, and the smallest possible angular 
aperture is 0-200 radian for one aperture, corresponding to a transmission of 
nearly 7 per cent. Thus, even if one of these random errors occurs in the same 
direction in each aperture at any one setting of the drum, the error cannot be more 
than 1 per cent. For higher settings the error is proportionately less. 

The error due to inaccuracy in the value of P, in the expression for the aperture, 
is not reduced by making P small, since P can be determined only to within certain 
limits which are independent of its actual value. Nevertheless, it is an advantage, 
as has been stated above, to make P small in order to increase the tolerance in k. 

Error in positioning is avoided by joining the photometer to the monochromator 
by means of a ball-and-socket arrangement in virtue of which the photometer can 
rotate slightly, in a horizontal plane, about the exit slit of the monochromator 
when the two instruments are joined up. The exact adjustment is not critical and 
is made very simply as follows. 

Figure 4 represents the optical system. An image J of the slit S of the mono- 
chromator is formed on the surface of the sector. The only possible displacement 
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of the photometer is a slight rotation about .S, and the effect of such rotation is to 
cause the radiation leaving the slit to enter the photometer obliquely. The dotted 
lines represent rays so entering. If aberrations are absent, the image 1 is, of course, 
formed in the same place on the sector regardless of the angle these rays make with 
the axis, the only effect being a loss of light. The lining up is therefore not critical 
and is obtained very simply by slipping a tube over the end of the mount of the 
lens K. On the end of the tube are engraved a pair of parallel lines equidistant from 
the axis, and the instrument is rotated until the beam falls centrally between them. 

The lenses B and K have a focusing motion along the axis. It is very desirable 
‘that they should be so mounted that the motion is accurately along the axis. If it 
is not so, there will be a displacement of the image J as the lens moves. Thus 
the value of the constant P in the expression for the aperture will be different for 
different wave-lengths. This is undesirable, although the value of P could be found 
for all wave-lengths, since it would entail additional calibration. The presence of 
the defect was looked for by focusing a microscope on the image J, and observing 
whether this moved as the wave-length of the monochromator radiation was 
changed and the lenses D and C were focused. 


Figure 4. 


Another possible source of slight error exists, though it is rather obscure. The 
width of the image on the sector is finite, so that the aperture of the sector varies 
across the slit. Let figure 5 represent the image of the slit on the sector. Let the 
line ef be such that the effective aperture of the sector is the same along the whole 
length of it, and let gh be a line parallel to it and distant s from it. Let the intensity 
be uniform along it and equal to /. Then it can easily be shown that the line fe repre- 
sents the effective position of the whole image on the sector if XJs = 0. Obviously 
for a rectangular image uniformly illuminated, the effective position is the line 
dividing it into two geometrical halves. In practice, however, the image will not 
be so simple as this. The monochromator used with the photometer was the Miiller- 
Hilger double monochromator. The front slit of this is curved, the curvature being 
such that a line of wave-length 3000 A. gives a straight image at the slit which 
divides the two monochromating systems. This slit is straight. For any other 
wave-length the image at the slit will be slightly curved. To illustrate the point we 
may refer to figure 6. 7 represents the shape of the first slit. The full lines in ’ 
represent the shape of the image after dispersion in the first system. ‘The dotted 
lines represent the boundaries of the slit, which cuts off a small portion of the 
image, as can be seen so that the shape becomes that shown at /. After dispersion 
by the second system the shape becomes as shown at m. The left-hand edge will fit 
the curved exit slit, but the right-hand will not. The difference between the shape 
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of the slit and that of the image will be different for different wave-lengths, so that 
in effect the value of the constant P will depend upon the wave-length. The extent 
of the effect will depend upon the length of the slit and can be reduced to negligible 
proportions by confining the illumination to the centre of the slit. With a Se ae 
spectrum the effect practically disappears, because the space between the full an 
dotted lines (representing the left-hand edge of the slit) in m will be filled in. Thus 
the whole width of the slit will be illuminated, and the departure from uniformity 
of illumination will be very small except in exceptional cases where the absorption 
band is so steep that there is a marked change in absorption for the wave-length 
within the range which the slit covers. In this case there will be error due to the 
finite width of the monochromator slits in any case. 


gise 
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Figure 5. Figure 6. 


§7. TESTS 


To see if there were any systematic errors inherent in the instrument the 
transmissions of two pieces of optically worked neutral glass were separately 
measured, and then the two glasses were put together and the transmission of the 
pair was measured. ‘The results are given below. Each measurement is the mean 
of several readings. Each figure is given to 4 places, though the significance of the 
fourth figure is very doubtful. 


Pravisrmission OP first/samaple-\ a neo oe ee 0°2749. 
Transmission of second sample .............. 02746. 
Calculated transmission of the two together . . . .0-07548. 


Observed transmission of the two together 


The difference between the observed and calculated values is 0-13 per cent of 
their value. 

The pieces of glass here used had been measured by the National Physical 
Laboratory at wave-length 0-5461. We have measured one piece at this wave- 
length and find an excellent agreement. The National Physical Laboratory figure 
for the transmission is 0:2985, while our instrument gives 0-2981. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr J. GuiLp. Much attention has been devoted to the design of photoelectric 
spectrophotometers in recent years, and extravagant claims have been made for 
their performance which, on examination, have usually been found to be quite 
baseless. The sources of possible systematic error in such apparatus are often very 
difficult to spot on theoretical grounds, and for this reason I never, nowadays, 
judge of the merits of an instrument of this kind from consideration of the design, 
but only from the results of critical comparisons with other instruments of known 
reliability. I could have wished, therefore, that the author had included more 
experimental results. However, in giving two he has given two more than is usual, 
and the results of these two certainly suggest that the present apparatus is not only 
sensitive but, what is much more important, accurate. 


Mr T. Smiru. It is of interest to examine the test mentioned by the author in 
which the transmissions of filters together and independently are compared. The 
filters should of course be definitely separated from one another, and we may 
assume that they are placed normal to a parallel beam of light. The mutual effects 
of a single filter and the instrument should differ very little from those of two 
filters, and we can, therefore, consider two filters alone as an absorbing system. 

Assume that reflection takes place only at the surfaces of the filters, and that in 
the body of the filter only absorption occurs. Then if P and NV denote the amounts 
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of light travelling in the positive and negative directions on the incident side eal 
filter, and P’ and N’ are the corresponding quantities on the emergent side, we have 


(PN) = (P'N’) m, 


: I A we b 
>=} fo) = - LP p 
where n—( NG ) } 
. =p 1— pik ote NP eee 


the three component factors corresponding to surface, body and surface of the 
filter respectively; p is the ratio of the reflected to the transmitted light for one 
surface only, and 7 is the transmission factor for the body of the filter. On putting 
N’ = 0 we get as the total transmission factor measured by a correct method 


ae a beh — prt = Tsay. 
If now this filter is followed by a second for which the matrix is m,, the fundamental 
equation is (PN) = (P"N") mn, 
and the combined transmission on the assumption that the second filter only 
differs from the first in transmitting 7, instead of 7 is 
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The quantities measured are JT and 7,. We can assume a value for p with sufficient 
accuracy, and for 7 substitute the approximate value 7 (1 + p)*. The expression 
for the computed joint transmission is then 


V-1 
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The author’s calculated transmission 0-07548 has been obtained on the assump- 
tion that no reflected light enters into the problem. If we apply the theoretical 
corrections for refractive index w we have 4up = (j—1)*, and this gives the 
following calculated transmissions, when 


f6= 15, transmission = 0:07563, 
and when f= 1°6, transmission = 0:07574. 
Either of these values changes the sign of the difference between the observed and 
calculated results. ‘The refractive index of the specimens used in this test is likely 
to be nearer 1-5 than 1-6, and as the surfaces were not freshly polished at the time 
of the test the reflected light would be somewhat less than the value derived from 
the refractive index. A transmission value close to 007560 is as likely as any we 


might suggest, and the comparison of this figure with the observed value 0:07558 
leaves nothing to be desired. 
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Dr W. D. Wricut. It would be interesting to know whether Mr Follett’s 
experience with the cylindrical sector he describes would lead him to recommend 
it for general use in the laboratory. The calibration evidently depends on the 
position of the various optical parts in relation to this sector; thus, any transverse 
movement of the light beam or longitudinal change of focus would upset the 
calibration. While it is not difficult to ensure that such movement shall be absent 
in a complete instrument made in a factory, the same does not always follow in 
apparatus assembled in the laboratory. 


- AuTHOR’s reply. I entirely agree with Mr Guild’s view that the merits of a 
photoelectric spectrophotometer should be judged only from the results of com- 
parisons with instruments of known reliability. This statement may seem incon- 
sistent with the fact that only two results are given, but unfortunately we had no 
time before delivering the instrument to carry out all the tests we should have 
liked to make, and the results of the two tests given in conjunction with the test on 
the sector itself, as detailed in the paper, seemed so satisfactory that we felt justified 
in letting it go. We are hoping to put together another exactly similar instrument 
shortly ; further tests will then be applied, and the results will be published. 

I am grateful to Mr Smith for the details of the correction to be applied to the 
calculated values of the transmission of the two glasses together. Actually I had not 
overlooked the possible necessity of a correction, but a rough calculation satisfied 
me that the effect was negligible. Evidently my calculation was rougher than I 
thought, but I am relieved to find that the modification does not spoil the agree- 
ment between the calculated and observed values. Actually there is no experimental 
justification for the fifth figure in the results I gave—it would have been better to 
express the figure to four decimal places only ; as it stands it may give an exaggerated 
impression of the sensitivity of the instrument. This does not affect the value of 
Mr Smith’s remarks, of course; but the present seems a suitable opportunity of 
calling attention to the point. 

I agree with Dr Wright that absolute rigidity of the mounting of the sector and 
optical system is necessary if accurate results are to be obtained with the cylindrical 
sector. It follows that the sector is hardly suitable as a general-purposes accessory 
for laboratory use; its proper use is in a permanent assembly. 
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ABSTRACT. The extent to which impurities affect the measured value of the surface 
tension of a liquid depends on the method of measurement employed. This effect is applied 
to test whether the purity of a sample is adequate for the measurement of the surface 
tension of the pure liquid. 


the well-known differences between the values obtained for the surface tension 

by dynamic and by static methods of measurement and the effect of impurities 
on these values“) have been applied as a means of checking whether the purity of a 
sample is adequate for measuring the surface tension of the pure liquid. 

The table refers to measurements made during the purification of an organic 
liquid (nitroglycerine), analysis of which was both difficult and not sufficiently 
sensitive. ‘The effect of residual impurities is conspicuously greater with the 
capillary methods than with the bubble-pressure method. Agreement between the 
three methods is an indication that (i) the purity is adequate and (ii) the value 
obtained is that of the pure material. 


I: the course of measurements of the surface tension of some liquid explosives, 


Surface tension (dyne/cm.) 
Bubble- | 
pressure Capillary methods 
method Remarks . 
. 
P Ferguson and 
Sugden’s’) Reson Sutton’s™ 
| , ee 

49°1 43 38 After preliminary drying and filtering 
49'8 45 42 After further drying and filtering | 

50°3 50 51 After repeated drying and filtering. 

Value unaltered by further treatment 


A sample of 2:0 cm? was sufficient for test by these three methods. The test 
may be applied, however, to much smaller quantities of material by suitably 
selecting two capillary methods for the purpose. 

This test of purity does not consume the sample. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr A. Fercuson. Obviously it is not necessary to employ the three methods to 
test the purity of the material under consideration—the three methods are approxi- 
mately of the same order of sensitiveness, and any one of them is adequate. It is 
only necessary to purify the material under test until a constant value is obtained. 

The figures given open up a number of important considerations, especially 
that of the variation of surface tension with time. This question has not received 
the consideration which it merits, and one of my students has recently made a 
study of the relation between surface tension, concentration, temperature and time. 
The solutions used were colloidal in character and a number of hitherto unsus- 
pected relations have been brought to light. 


Reply by Mr T. C. Surron. I could agree entirely with the remarks of 
Dr Ferguson were purification always a simple process and were its results always 
determinate. 

In many cases, however, such as those with which we have been dealing at 
Woolwich, there may be no ready means of telling when a process of purification 
has yielded a pure sample and when, for example, a “‘constant-composition mixture” 
has been obtained. Such mixtures—for instance, certain mixtures of homologues— 
have frequently been found to be beyond the powers of analysis, and may easily 
be mistaken in practice for pure substances. Some further test was desired, and 
we were glad to find that the relevant purity of our sample could be checked by an 
expeditious means independent of the method of purification employed. 
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ABSTRACT: The motion of a spot of light of constant intensity, necessary to produce 
the effect of a sinusoidal linear distribution of light-intensity on a television viewing 
screen, is determined and the effect of the finite size of the scanning spot is compared with 
the analogous effect in the more usual type of television system in which the scanning 
spot moves with constant speed and is modulated in intensity. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


CCORDING to the method of velocity modulation, a desired visual or 

ES photographic effect of light and shade-distribution is obtained by moving 

a spot of light of constant intensity along a scanning-line at a varying 
velocity. 

If the size of the light-spot is small compared with the details to be reproduced, 
the motion required to produce a given shade-distribution is approximately 
obtained by making the velocity at any point inversely proportional to the required 
brightness at that point. If, however, the size of the light-spot is comparable with 
the size of the details, then a more refined analysis is required to determine the 
necessary motion. 


§2. THEORY 


If a rectangular light-spot of unit intensity and width 2/7 moves so that its 
median line is displaced through a distance x at a time ¢ and if the velocity is always 


positive, then the motion necessary to give a shade-distribution f (x) is defined by 
the equation 


In this preliminary analysis a simple periodic distribution defined by 
f(x) =A+B.cosx 
is considered. With this distribution equation (1) will be satisfied when 
t= Ax/2W+4B.cosecW.sinxn on. (2), 


and in a sense this solves the problem of determining the motion, but in order to 
draw conclusions it is necessary to obtain x explicitly in terms of ¢. 
Putting T= 2Wt/A and C = (WB.cosec W)/A, we reduce equation (2) to 


T=x+C.sinx (3). 


eee eee 
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If « is increased by 27 then T is also increased by 27, and if the sign of x is 
reversed, so is the sign of 7, hence if 


evn weg Ome SP die 4) Viewn (4), 
it follows that ¢ (7) is a periodic odd function, of period 27, and is therefore 
adequately given by 
eS eelecinis 6 ees (5). 
1 


n= 


Now, 74,= | x.sinnT.dT—| T.sinnT.dT = |. ‘cos WIR ANS Fos ds} (6), 
Jo 


a 
nto 
by integration by parts and use of equation (3). 

The integral in equation (6) is easily reduced to a known form* and we have 


mA, = 2 cos (ux + nC..sin x) dx + (— 1)” ("cos (nx — nC’.sin x) dx 
“0 


ay Ue) (1) ay nC) = 2h(—2)" ar fa (nC) Oo ces. Cay 
where J, (wC) is a Bessel coefficient of order 7. Hence the equation of the necessary 
motion is 
ao oe (ei : 
x=T+ % vig we mite) SSI Egy Rants (8). 
n=1 
In practice the constant-velocity part of this motion is produced by a local 
oscillator generating saw-toothed wave-form at the receiver, and a signal to produce 
the periodic part only is transmitted. 


§3. COMPARISON OF FINITE-APERTURE EFFECTS 


In an ordinary television system, in which the scanning spot of width 2W moves 
with a constant velocity V and is modulated in brightness, it can be shown thatf, 
owing to the finite size of the aperture, in order to produce a periodic distribution 
of shade B.cos x it is necessary to transmit a signal of the form WB.cosec W.cos Vt. 

The aperture effects in the two systems may therefore be compared as follows: 
when the width of the scanning spot approaches the wave-length of the shade- 
distribution or a multiple of this wave-length, then, in the case of an ordinary 
television system, the amplitude of the transmitted signal, which is a pure alter- 
nating current, increases rapidly, whereas in a velocity-modulation system the signal 
increases in complexity in the sense that its higher-frequency Fourier components 
become increasingly important constituents of the signal. 


* TM. MacRobert, Spherical Harmonics, p. 252 (Methuen 1927). 
+ Bell System Technical Journal, 6, 602 (1927). 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr J. H. Awsery. I find it of distinct interest to notice how frequently methods 
and results in pure mathematics are applicable in quite unrelated fields of physics. 
Thus the author’s equation (3) is identical, except for the sign of the quantity C, 
with Kepler’s equation* in astronomy, which connects the mean anomaly with 
the excentric anomaly of a planet. In that case, the reversion of the equation is 
the author’s equation (8) with the factors (— 1)” omitted, corresponding to the 
fact that J, (— nC) = (—)” J, (nC). 

The equation is particularly interesting, because it led Bessel to the discovery 
of his functionst, and also because it was the first transcendental equation satis- 
factorily solved by Lagrange, who gave the same solution, but with the Bessel 
functionst written out as series. 


oy 1Re S. Ball, Spherical Astronomy, p. 156 (London: 1908). 
+ L. Silberstein, Synopsis of Applicable Mathematics, p. 96 (London: 1922). 
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ABSTRACT. The e.m.f. produced by asymmetrical temperature-distributions in a 
copper wire is examined, and found to agree well with the formula 

F = 1G + a(G.G)? G + b(G.G)G, 
where F is the potential-gradient at the point where the temperature-gradient is G. 


The two constants a and 6 are calculated, and their dependence upon tension in the wire 
investigated. Their values are given by the formulae 


a.1079 = — 15-5 + 14:2W-+ 25:0 exp (— W), 
b.101# = 47-8 — 20:5 W — 50:0 exp (— 0°45 W), 


where W is the load in kilograms on the wire of diameter 0-885 mm. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


by Sommerfeld and Frank“, a conductor in which no electric current 

flows, but in which a temperature-gradient is maintained, will show a 
potential-gradient which is proportional to the temperature-gradient. ‘This simple 
linear relationship is usually accepted as accurately describing the experimental 
facts. It seems always to be assumed that, no matter what shape the temperature 
curve may take, if the two ends are at equal temperatures the total Thomson e.m.f. 
integrates to zero. 

This assumption was expressed as the “law of Magnus”), which stated that 
in a circuit composed entirely of one homogeneous metal no e.m.f. could exist, 
whatever temperature-distribution might be introduced. The fact that an e.m.f. was 
later discovered in a simple iron wire when asymmetrically heated 3) was explained 
as due to lack of homogeneity of crystalline structure of the iron. 

Benedick’s results for copper 4) have not been accepted asa contradiction to the law 
of Magnus. He used the constriction method to maintain the asymmetrical heating : 
a sharp point on the end of the heated piece of metal was pressed against the large 
piece of cold metal; at the point of contact is the very high and quite unmeasurable 
temperature-gradient. Secondary effects could so easily be introduced by the 


A CCORDING to the statistical theory of thermoelectric phenomena expounded 
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constriction method that little weight has been attached to his results: see the work 
of Zernicke ‘s) and Bernade. 

Experiments on the manifestly homogeneous metal mercury have so far failed 
to produce consistent results (4) (9); and the work of Seth, Anand and Anand (”, 
purporting to show the existence of the e.m.f. in homogeneous copper wires without 
constrictions, is not quantitative enough to settle the question. These workers did 
not realize the necessity of an analysis of the temperature-distribution, and so 
missed the significance of their results altogether. 

In the present work we have examined a copper wire again, but with a far more 
precise analysis of the temperatures. It now appears that the e.m-f. can be regarded 
as of like nature with the Thomson potential as defined by Sommerfeld and 
Frank, but slightly generalized. 

The potential-gradient is shown to be a function of the temperature-gradient 
alone, but not a simply linear function. Quadratic and cubic terms are needed, 
which give finite e.m.f. on integration over an asymmetrical temperature-dis- 
tribution between equal end temperatures. It may be best to retain the term 
Thomson potential-gradient for the linear factor, and so distinguish between it and 
the factors responsible for the e.m.f. which arises in asymmetrical states. 

A quadratic term was at first thought to be inadmissible, since no e.m-f. is 
observed in perfectly symmetrical states; but finally we found it possible to intro- 
duce the term vectorially so that it gave zero e.m.f. for a symmetrical distribution, 
as required. 


§2. APPARATUS AND TECHNIQUE 


The apparatus for producing controllable asymmetrical temperature states was 
made to the design shown in figure 1. At one end is a water-cooling jacket, which 
abuts immediately upon the slate former of the central heating-coil. At the other 


Conical 
heater 


Central heater 


AASV 


Inches 


F an ae wpe through spaeene for producing asymmetrical temperature-distribution 
, orihice for temperature probe; K, N, positions for comparison with fi ifices 

I s ure 2° 5. 9 
for fixed thermocouple leads. : : same 


end of the central heater is a conical brass piece forming the core of another heater, 
which can be controlled independently of the central heater, 'To the back of the 
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cone are attached several aluminium radiators and, axially, a long brass rod down 
the centre of which the specimen wire is carried. Gradual cooling to room-tem- 
perature takes place down this narrow tube, and both ends of the specimen are 
thus maintained at about the same temperature. Since the specimen was a copper 
wire, copper leads were taken to the potential-measuring instrument. 

Two copper-constantan thermocouples are attached permanently to the ends of 
the central heater to indicate the high temperatures. Another couple is used as a 
probe from the ends, for exploring the temperature state. A fine copper wire is 
| first wrapped with thin paper, and a fine constantan wire placed in contact with 
_ this; the whole is then wrapped again in thin paper; and the ends of each wire 
project from the sleeve so far that the thermojunction can be made. Provided that 
temperatures are not taken too high, this kind of probe proves very satisfactory. 

To obtain an accurate map of the temperature state, we first get an idea as to 
where the critical points are situated, the position in the water-cooled section where 
the temperature suddenly starts to increase, and the point near the maximum where 
the steepest gradient ends. 

The error in temperature caused by the process of probing would be greatest 
in the steep gradient. For this reason, when the probe thermocouple was inserted 
through the water-cooled end, we used it only to find the critical point at which the 
temperature suddenly began to rise. All the other temperatures for which the 
probe was used were found by inserting it through the other end. Thus the probe 
did not disturb the steep gradient at all, and the position of the critical point was 
found to within about o-2 mm. either way. The steep gradient was found by 
interpolation between the cold temperature point and the high temperature regis- 
tered by the first fixed thermocouple in the heater. One source of error lies in the 
finite size of the fused. contact between the couple and the wire, which is nearly 
o-5 mm. long. The maximum probable error in our final results due to these various 
sources is estimated as about 4 per cent. 

In finding the small gradient by the probe process we noticed that the thermo- 
couple readings obtained while the probe was gradually inserted through the end 
differed by no more than 2 or 3 per cent from those obtained as the probe was 
gradually withdrawn. The enclosure acts as a shield or guard-ring, and the heat- 
flow is chiefly along the wire. Further, the heat-capacity per cm. of the enclosure 
is at least 500 times greater than that of either the specimen or the probe. We 
should thus expect that ideally slow probing would introduce negligible changes 
in the temperature of the enclosure and of the specimen wire when a steady state 
is obtained. In practice small changes in the e.m.f. were found to accompany the 
temperature-variations introduced by the probe, but these errors can be averaged 
out and are less significant than the errors made in estimating the steep gradient. 

For the present work we decided not to attempt the use of a potentiometer ; 
the most sensitive type available here being sufficient only for a minimum reading 
of o-5 uV. Instead we use a high-sensitivity galvanometer* of resistance 15 0 


* No current should be drawn if our results are to be described as e.m.f. measurements, ac- 
cording to Sommerfeld’s remarks (1). 
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manufactured by the Cambridge Instrument Co., Ltd. This meter has a sensitivity 
of 2 cm. deflection at 1 metre for 1 pV. 

After the e.m.f. for any particular temperature state had reached its steady 
value, the e.m.f. was recorded between each reading of temperature made during 
the mapping. This mapping is accomplished by first finding the temperatures of 
the critical points, and then probing at intervals of 1 or } cm. along the rest of the 
wire. 

To eliminate as much as possible of the error thus introduced the temperature 
map was found by retracing the steps once or twice; the mean curve thus obtained ) 
was then used for correlation with the mean value of the e.m.f. found during the 
whole process. 


Figure 2. Typical temperature maps. The numbers correspond to those given in § 3. A, L, M, N, 
are positions corresponding to those in figure 1. 


A further source of error is that some difficulty was experienced in keeping the 
heating-currents constant, owing to sudden fluctuations in the mains; but this 
error must be of less significance than those mentioned already, since continual 
watch was maintained on the heating-current and its controls. 

The only way to increase the precision of our results would be to use smaller 
temperature-gradients. ‘These could be measured more precisely and directly by 
means of fixed thermocouples at points near the ends of either gradient. But the 
smaller e.m.f.’s produced would necessitate a more sensitive galvanometer in order 
to permit of their estimation with the same degree of precision as the temperature- 
gradients. With the meter used in the present work higher precision in measuring 
temperatures would have been useless. 

The heating-coils are wound non-inductively, but for the present work on 
copper this point is probably of no significance; work on iron will however be 
attempted shortly. Reversal of the heating current had no effect on the e.m.f., 
which is thus not disturbed by leakage from the heater on to the specimen. 
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The best temperature curves seem to be those, figure 2, for which the central 
heater carries the smaller current, for the others show an unfortunate hollow 
between the two heaters. While the present design gives the possibility of a very 
wide choice in types of curves, and is thus useful in preliminary work, higher 
accuracy could be obtained by using only one heater and relying upon shielding- 
tubes to produce the slow gradient on one side. This we are doing for further work 
already commenced. 

The present apparatus is thus suitable to show that no matter how complicated 
the temperature state may be we can still correlate the e.m.f. with the temperature- 
gradient, and thus demonstrate that it is a true Thomson potential in a slightly 
- generalized sense. 

No special precautions were taken with regard to the chemical purity of the 
specimen ; the investigation of the effect of impurity and previous mechanical and 
thermal treatment would make an important field for further study. 


§3. RESULTS 


The results of our measurements are analyzed with the help of the following 
simple theory. Let the vector electric potential-gradient be F, and the vector 
temperature-gradient be G, and assume that 

F=1G+a(G.G)i'G+b(G.G)G@ a. (1), 
where ¢ is the Thomson potential-gradient of Sommerfeld and Frank, and a and b 
are new constants to be derived from our results. 

It may be pointed out here that we must use the vector notation in order to 
include the second term in the expansion (1). A quadratic term in scalar form would 
give an experimentally incorrect expression, resulting in an e.m.f. under a purely 
symmetrical temperature-distribution. 

To find the total e.m.f. E developed in a wire along which G is directed, we 
have to integrate: 

dE =F .dx 
= tG.dx + a(G.G)! G.dx + b (G.G) G.dx, 
and since G = dT /dx in magnitude, this may be written 
E=t(T—T,)+fa(G.GdT+fb(G.G)dT a. (2); 
where 7, and 7, are the end temperatures of the wire. 

If the two ends of the wire are at the same temperature, then of course 
equation (2) shows that the normal Thomson potential-difference vanishes identi- 
cally. Only if the temperature-distribution is symmetrical, however, will the a 
and b terms give also a zero result. On division of the curve into suitable sections 
these two terms can in any particular case be evaluated without difficulty. ‘Thus 

E= ax (GdT) + 62 (GdT) ea ates (3), 
where in the first term the positive magnitude of G must be used without regard to 
the sign of the gradient. 
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Altogether eight different temperature states were examined in the first test, of 
which five are shown in figure 2. The wire was under tension due to application of 
a weight of 1 kgm. at each end. In each case it was noticed that the positive current 
flowed from parts with great G to parts with small G, in the wire: on open circuit 
there should therefore be an accumulation of electrons in the specimen at the base 
of the steeper temperature-gradient. 

By grouping the curves into pairs thus: nos. I and 5, 2 and 6, 3 and 7, 4 and 8, 
we calculate the average of the four values thus obtained for the constants a and b. 


The result was: [0 
a= 7:90 10-” volt-cm./(°C.)?, 


b = — 4:65 1071? volt-cm?/(°C.)*. 

These values are used to calculate the theoretical e.m.f. in table 1. Here J, 
is the current in amperes in the central heater, J, the current in the conical heater; 
E is the observed e.m.f. in microvolts averaged over all the values taken during the 
mapping of the corresponding temperature-distribution ; WD is the mean deviation 
of the individual values of e.m.f. during this process; A is the term = (GdT) and 
B the term © (G?dT) in equation (3) above. The theoretical value of E is thus found 
from E= aA + OB. 


Table 1 
f ; 
MD 
Curve iL 1G E (per Pe ae os Gee RG te aAd+bB 
| cent) 
I 2:0 4°5 0°83 4°4 13°86 5619 0°83 
2 I'4 6:0 I'Ig af 19°20 7°907 Ieis 
a 2°2 5:0 I'19 2°4 20°87 8-752 1°23 
4 2°4 570 1°68 vis 28°35 13°30 1°62 
5 3:0 6:0 218 o'9 42°46 25°92 215 
6 2°3 7Oo 4 246 2°0 53°25 39°96 2°35 
7 £5 76 2°46 1-3 55°01 39°15 2°53 
8 30 | 8-0 2°89 17 173°0 240°0 2-76 i 


The values of MD are unfortunately somewhat large in several cases, and this 
indicates that the probe method of finding the temperature-distribution had a 
disturbing effect not altogether negligible. 

In order to find, if possible, the dependence of the two constants on the tension, 
similar work was carried out while the wire was kept under a series of different 
tensions. ‘The results are given in the graph of figure 3. 

In general we can remark that apparently both a and b have non-zero values as 
che tension approaches zero. But our values for the smallest tension measured are 
not very reliable, because the weight used (} kgm.) was not enough to straighten 


out the small bends in the wire; and these must introduce local irregularities in the — 


strain of the material, only eliminated when the general tension is large enough to 
straighten out the wire. 
As the tension increases to several thousand kgm./cm? the curve approaches 


linearity, both functions increasing with tension much more rapidly than for small 
tensions. 
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In figure 3 the full curves are plotted from the formulae 
@.10 = — 15°5 + 14:2W + 25-0 exp (— W), 
b.t0o%= 47-8 — 20:5 W — soo exp (— 0-45 W), 
where W is expressed as kilograms load on the wire, These formulae appear to give 
about the best fit, but little significance attaches to empirical formulae of the sort 
unless fortuitously. Thus in this case we have fitted formulae of the forms 
a= a + a (1+ W?/a’)? and also ajW exp (a’W") with nearly equal accuracy, 
but the latter formula makes the curve pass through the origin and ignores our 


tesults for the }-kgm. load. A simple power series in W might also be found, but 


we chose the form used above as more directly representing the visible character- 
istics of the curves. 


ax 101 


Load W. (kg) 


b x10! 


Figure 3. The two new thermoelectric constants as functions of tension. Small circles indicate 
values calculated directly from observations, and the full curves are plotted from empirical 
formulae. The values at W = 1 are most certain. 


We suggest, on the basis of these results, that it would be better to determine 
more accurately the behaviour of the two constants under small tensions; probably 
by the use of thin rods suspended vertically, instead of wires. Since, however, the 
constants must obviously depend greatly upon previous treatment of the substance 
this was not possible with our specimen, which was a wire of mean diameter 
0-885 mm. - 


§4. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 
We indicate first how a formula like (1) can be derived theoretically. In Fermi 
statistics 8), the thermionic current across the face of a crystal is a function of the 


ai (= AT? BP, 


where A and E are constants, A depending on the number of electrons per cm}, 
35-2 


W 
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and E upon the surface work function. If two crystals are in close contact in our 
wire specimen, the current flowing across the interface will be the differential 


di = 2ATS.dT + AT?.dS, 


where the value dS signifies the expansion as a series in dT of the differential of the 
exponential term. If E/T is large the result is found to be 
di = — ASE. dt + 4 ASE?.dT?/T? — 4ASE*.dT*/T*... 

and here dT is the temperature difference between the adjacent faces. Ordinarily 
we neglect the terms in dT? and dT® in taking differential coefficients, but in this 
case we see that this may introduce a serious error when dT is not really zero and 
E/T is large. Here dT will be proportional to G, the temperature-gradient in the 
wire, and so we find a form like that of equation (1). 

We have pursued this idea in great detail but found finally that quantitatively 
the results are many orders too small to account for our observations. This probably 
means that the physical ideas at the basis of the work are erroneous ; we include the 
foregoing remarks merely to point out the necessity for greater care in differentiating 
functions like the Fermi distribution function. The correction terms in G*? and G* 
for the Thomson potential-gradient may be obtainable from a revision of Sommer- 
feld’s calculations from this point of view. 

The present work has been reported in some detail to prepare for a more concise 
account of future results. 
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ABSTRACT. New calculations of Adel and Dennison make it possible to show that the 


ground level of CO, arises adiabatically from C (p*P) + O (@P) + O (8P), or in other 
words that the linkage of the carbon atom to either of the oxygen atoms is exactly the 
same and is due to a pronounced p?==p* bond (O—C—O). Excitation in the ground 
level of the CO molecule of those two electrons which in the adiabatic dissociation become 
the s? group of carbon in such a way that in the dissociation they become two additional 
p electrons, brings about the carbonyl term of CO. Adiabatic dissociation of CO, into CO 
and O leads to the carbonyl term (~=C—O) and an unexcited O. The linkage in CO has to 
be considered as a double link. The numerical agreement is very good. 


molecule using the data of the infra-red spectrum. This enables us to determine 

the energy of adiabatic dissociation of carbon dioxide in a way which was not 
previously possible. In a recent note) on the dissociation of PbO, the corre- 
sponding figures for CO, were not given, since at the time of writing they could 
not be compared with other values found by an independent method. It was shown 
that the combination of a Pb atom with two O atoms arises neither from the ground 
level of Pb (s?p? °P) nor from any of the levels of the configuration (sp), but from 
the anomalous P state with four equivalent p electrons, and it was mentioned that 
the linkage in CO, is probably of the same type. 

The heat of formation of CO, from CO and O, is 67-62 k.-cal./mol. ), the best 
value obtainable for the heat of dissociation of O, is 1174 k.-cal./mol. Hence 


(CO) + 4 (O,) = (CO,) + 67-6 k.-cal./mol. 
(O) —4(O,) = 58-7 k.-cal./mol. 


I: a recent paper Adel and Dennison “) have calculated the constants of the CO, 


(CO)+ O =(CO,) + 126°3 k.-cal./mol. 
i.e. the ground level of the CO, molecule lies 126-3 k.-cal./mol. or 5-48 electron- 
volts below the ground level of the CO molecule and a separated O atom. 

Carbon monoxide in its ground level dissociates into unexcited atoms. ‘The 
extrapolation of the vibrational levels of the 12 state gives a value for the dis- 
sociation energy which is clearly too high in the light of thermochemical data. 
Kaplan“ has suggested the possibility of obtaining the dissociation energy from 
the levels b 8B at 10°34 and b’ at 10°61 V. These levels are sometimes considered 
to be not two distinct electronic levels at all, but consecutive vibrational levels of 


i 
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the same state b °S. This in our opinion is highly improbable, as b’ does not com- 
bine with the ground state whereas b #2 does, both in emission and in absorption. 
We can, therefore, say that the second vibrational level of b *2, which might also 
lie at about 10°6 V., is already quenched by predissociation. The repulsive state 
to which the predissociation is due will originate at about 10°45 V., because it will 
be of a very flat character since it is clearly the lowest of the repulsive states. A 
still lower repulsive state, if it were capable of existence, would have quenched the 
first level at 10°34 V. 

The value of 10-45 V. obtained in this way is also in good agreement with 
thermochemical data, if account is taken of the fact that these are subject to a 
certain error owing to the fact that the heat of sublimation of carbon is not well 
known for low temperatures. On the other hand our computation allows us to 
calculate this heat of sublimation spectroscopically. Denoting the heat of sub- 
limation of carbon (-graphite) by x, we have at 25° C. 


C(pt3P)+ OGP)+OGP) _ 


/ 


C@S)+O3P)+OGP) 


5-25 
C('D)+O('D)+O@P) , 


CGP)+O('D)+OGBP 
* DOP =OOA *98 


XR CBP)+OGP)+O0GP) 2 


10-61 CO(b)+ORP) _ 
10°34 COS) OCP) 


Carbonyl— 
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[C]e graphite + $ (Ox) = (CO) + 26-65 k.-cal./mol. 


(C) — ile me 
(O) —4(0,)= 58-70 k.-cal./mol. 
(C) + (O)=(CO)+ (85:35 + x) k.-cal./mol. 
Since 
(C) +  (O)= (CO) + 241-05 k.-cal./mol. (= 10-45 V.), 


for the heat of sublimation of carbon (f-graphite) at 25° C. we obtain 
x” = 155:°7 k.-cal./mol. 
We can now return to the question of the adiabatic dissociation of CO,. The 


carbon term p**P is not measured, but can well be computed from the corre- 
sponding terms of the ionized atom in the usual manner*. Thus 


Ce (2s2p° 5) — 9 € (2522p? 2P\— 5*20' Vi, 
Ciep aah) = Clas 2p? 55) 11222 V. 
The total energy of dissociation of CO, into C (p*?P) + O (?P) + O(®P) is 
therefore 5:48 + 10°45 + 5°20+ 12:22 = 33°35 V. 
Adel and Dennison“) have obtained theoretical expressions for the energies etc., 


and calculated the occurring constants in accordance with the infra-red spectrum. 
Thus for the energy of dissociation of CO, into CO and O they get the value 


103750 cm! or 12°80 V. 


It can be deduced from the data given in that paper that the energy of dissociation 
of the CO molecule in that excited state in which it is left when CO, is stripped of 
its first O atom or, so to speak, is in the state in which it is able to receive a second 


O atom, is 166350 Cmes OG 20°53 Ve 


Hence the total energy of dissociation of CO, obtained from the infra-red spectrum 


“i 270100 cm:! or 33°33 V., 


and is in surprisingly good agreement with the value of 33-35 V., calculated above. 
The difference of 7-73 V. between the energies necessary for the dissociation of the 
first and second O atoms is due to the repulsive force between the O atoms. Now 
it can definitely be said that tetravalent carbon, in CO, at least, possesses four 
p electrons, the two s electrons of divalent carbon having been promoted to the 
Pp shell. 

Since the ground level of CO, is a 1X state and the O atoms are linked in their 
8P states, removal of the first O atom leaves CO in a triplet state; most probably in 
a 5II state. This is certainly not the *II state at 5-98 V., which was taken into 

* In current literature the state sp?°S of C is sometimes supposed to be about 1:6 V. above 
the ground level. This value was assumed by Heitler and Herzberg (1929) in order to explain the 
intersection of potential curves of CN. The spectrum of Ct, however, shows that the proper value is 
5:20 V. (See also J. H. Van Vleck, who gives 5 to 8 V ('6).) In this particular case owing to the 


greater number of p electrons the computation from the spectrum of the ion will yield even a better 
value than in other cases where it has been shown to give fairly exact results‘5), 
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consideration by Herzberg ®* and which dissociates into atoms of lower energy 
of excitation. The triplet state, we expect, must lie 12°80 V. above the CO, ground 
state, ie. 7°32 V. above the ground-most state of CO, having an energy of dis- 
sociation of 20:53 V. We suppose that the state termed d *II is the one in questionf. 

This triplet term which we have now obtained, whether it is identical with the 
d3II state or not, is formed by tetravalent carbon with four equivalent p electrons 
and accordingly has two free p valencies. It is therefore the state from which 


compounds of the type RO arise. CO in this state is the so-called carbonyl 


(=C=O). Only in the case where R is H is there no difficulty in using a carbonyl 
arising from C (sp*). To our mind the above calculation definitely establishes that, 
at least in the state in question, the bond of radicles to the carbonyl is a true p—p 
bond and that the possibility of ag bond suggested by Hund” does not occur here; 
probably because the levels of CO arising from C (sp*) and C (p*) respectively 
are not sufficiently close, and do not approach each other either when radicles or a 
second O atom are brought near. 

The fact that the adiabatic dissociation of the carbonyl leads us to a carbon 
atom in the p! ®P state does not of course imply the assumption that the chemical 
dissociation proceeds in this manner. In speaking of an adiabatic dissociation we 
necessarily mean the continuation of the curve which would be the only one capable 
of existence if no perturbation occurred. This does not mean that by a non-radiating 
transition the molecule could not change to an intersecting curve, especially in 
cases where the multiplicities of the states concerned are equal; this change, 
therefore, not only is most probable but even might proceed along a slightly varied 
connexion, thus avoiding the point of intersection. In the example discussed in 
this paper there are clearly enough intersections of the adiabatic potential curve of 
the carbonyl state with other potential curves of the same multiplicity, even with 
such as go to the ground levels of the atoms, and the chemical dissociation therefore 
may easily end at C (s? p? 8P) + O (p* 8P). 

The CO molecule is sometimes said to be triply linked and written as C=O. 
This assumption, as far as band spectroscopy is concerned, is based on a theory 
developed by Herzberg and Mulliken. The two groups of electrons determining 
the bond in the ground state of CO are (2p) * (2p), which doubtless are bonding 
in all the existing theories. The difference between the theories in this particular 
case amounts only to a different definition of valency. Herzberg and Mulliken 
count these six electrons as three pairs and in this way define a trivalency of the 
CO bond, no matter from which atom the single electrons originate. Hund), on 
the other hand, counts only those pairs in which electrons from different atoms 
join, and in a recent paper) along with considerations about the part played by 
disturbing electrons the authors have upheld the same point of view. This means 


* The states to which Herzberg mainly attributes the CO, link: 1 - 
which we shall refer below. : : Seared aot: Ona 
re ae are indebted to Dr R. K. Asundi for informing us that on the long-wave side of the 
i tha ee now recorded at 7°9 V. he has found several new heads belonging to this level, and that 
t bf act is likely to bring v» down to our value. This level is obtained under special conditions only 
in the presence of a rare gas, which may be due to the excitation of two electrons. 


—_———— 
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that, since two of the six p electrons in CO come from C and four from O, we have 
only two bonding pairs, and accordingly divalency obtains. 

The difference between these two views is really only a difference in definition, 
and so it is impossible to prove by mathematical reasoning that either of them is 
incorrect. We can only ask which definition agrees better with the usual conception 
of valency. The definition which is wanted by chemistry is actually a definition of 
bonds betzween the atoms. 'The definition given by Mulliken and Herzberg, although 
it frequently leads to the same result as the other, certainly counts the number of 
bonds between the six p electrons without consideration as to whether these electrons 
go to the same atom or not in the dissociation. This, however, is not the question 
with which we are concerned. We wish to obtain information regarding the forces 
by which the nuclei are kept together. For our purpose the forces between the 
four p electrons of O are immaterial, and when we only consider the interaction 
between the C atom on one side and the O atom on the other side we come to 
divalency. According to the definition of Mulliken and Herzberg the same kind of 
trivalency would always prevail whenever six p electrons meet, not only in N, and 
CO, but also in BF and even in a BeNe; but it would be a trivalency which keeps 
only the six electrons of the p shell together, whereas the number of bonds between 
the nuclei of the partners are 3, 2, 1 and o respectively. Therefore only that de- 
finition which identifies the number of links with the number of pairs of electrons 
from different partners meets the requirements of chemistry. 

It has sometimes been suggested ‘) that the value 10-45 V. of the dissociation 
energy of CO points towards a triple linkage on the basis of an average value of 
approximately 3 V. per link. It is intended to deal with this question at greater 
length in connexion with general problems of valency ; so attention may be confined 
at this stage to mentioning only that certain regularities can also be produced without 
Herzberg and Mulliken’s method of counting the valencies. In the oxides of the 
lighter elements 5 V. per link appears to be a truer value than 3 V. if in the case of 
perturbing electrons we deduct an appropriate amount for perturbation. ‘Thus the 
dissociation energy is 4°7 V. for OH, 5-75 V. for BeO which is singly linked®, 
and 10:45 V. for CO which is doubly linked. Again, in NO the dissociation energy 
is 6-7 V. so long as the linkage is perturbed but increases to 10°67 V. as soon as the 
perturbing electron is excited“). We cannot therefore expect N, to fall into line 
with the oxides and to show a dissociation energy of 15 V. for the triple bond 
because of the lower electronic affinity of N. A theory which implies a constant 
value for the stability of the bond, irrespective of the atoms concerned, cannot be 
physically sound, since stability must depend on the charges of the nuclei, or 
(what is the same thing) on ionization potential and electronic affinity. Already 
rough calculation indicates that we cannot compare a double and a triple link in 
this manner. If only for the purpose of rough calculation and without any great 
assumption of accuracy we set the energy of the o® group equal to half the energy 
of the 7 group, we can say that the splitting of the o? group and the 7 group needs 
six-ninths or eight-ninths of the total energy according to whether we split the 
a group into 1+ 3 or 2+2 electrons, since in the first case three and in the 
second case five of the six mutual interactions in 7* undergo fission. ‘That means 
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that even when the conditions are not altered by any change in the nuclear charges 
the transition from a double to a triple link would increase the energy of dissociation 
not by 50 per cent but only by about 33 per cent. . 

Herzberg and Mulliken’s enumeration would certainly be correct, if the above 
compounds dissociated adiabatically with always the same distribution of the p 
electrons, i.e. N, into N + N, CO into the ions C- + O+, and BF into B--+ F*44 
and even a combination of Be~~~ and Ne+*++* would not only be possible, but also 
give rise to a triply covalent BeNe. In the case of the CO molecule it is a well- 
established fact that CO in its ground state dissociates into unexcited atoms, 
and in the ordinary adiabatic way and without intersection of an ionic curve%™*. 
Also in chemical literature a triple link is sometimes ascribed to the molecule of 
carbon monoxide“), Three arguments are given, viz. the proportionately high 
frequency in the Raman effect, the difference of the dipole moments of carbon 
monoxide and the carbonyl radicle, and the preservation of the octet rule. The 
frequency of the Raman line depends on the energy of dissociation and the an- 
harmonic constant of the vibration. If we neglected the possible difference of 
anharmonicity, a high Raman frequency would denote only a high energy of 
dissociation, and we have already pointed out above that the dissociation energy 
of 10:45 V. is by no means an exceptionally high value among those of the oxides 
of the light elements, and that equal energies of dissociation do not mean an equal 
number of bonds. Since, however, the Raman frequency is a function also of the 
anharmonicity, its value gives still less evidence of a triple link. Nor can the dipole 
moment be taken as a measure of the number of bonds. In view of the electronic 
configuration of CO in its 42 state it is only surprising that a dipole moment 
is present at all in the molecule, indicating a slight polarization of the molecule in 
spite of its covalent linkage. We have shown above that the carbonyl radicle arises 
from the carbon monoxide by excitation of two electrons, or perhaps of one in 
exceptional cases. The symmetrical electronic configuration of carbon monoxide is 
thus perturbed, and it would be most amazing if a considerable dipole moment 
did not arise from this perturbation, especially in those cases in which the two 
former s electrons of C then forming an s® shell of spherical symmetry are now 
literally bound to the side opposite to the O atom. These two tests failing, there is 
no physical reason whatever to assume a particular exception for the linkage of the 
CO molecule for the sole purpose of the preservation of an orthodox octet rule. 
It may be added that chemical evidence also does not appear to favour the pre- 
servation of the octet rule (12), 

Whether the CO linkage is considered to be double or triple, it is clear from this 
discussion that it is brought about by the two p electrons of unexcited carbon. The 
importance of the conclusions drawn here from Adel and Dennison’s calculations 


* Pauling on his assumption of 3 V. per linkage has attempted to show that CO in its ground 
State is actually bound as C~ O+. His proof is not conclusive since wave mechanics yields no possi- 
bility of exchanging part of the energy curve of one molecular state for that of another. If two 
potential curves intersect, perturbations occur only at those vibrational levels at which the inter- 


section takes place and in their vicinity, i.e. at those levels for which the energies of the states are 
exactly or nearly equal. 
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lies in the proof that the C atom in CO, possesses definitely four. equivalent p 
electrons. Adiabatically stripping it of an O atom leads us to an excited CO mole- 
cule, to be called the carbonyl state of CO, in which C and O are linked by two 
p electrons of carbon whilst two more p electrons of the C atom are open to other 
linkages, which then become true p—p bonds. 

In former discussions it was sometimes assumed “3) that the CO state responsible 
for either CO, or for the carbonyl or for both of them arises from C (sp?), which we 
see now is only possible in compounds in which an H atom is linked to the C atom. 
Another assumption is that CO, arises by combination of CO in its ground state 
with O imits 1D state, and that the carbonyl radicle is a CO molecule in one of the 
ordinary excited triplet states of which a “II is the lowest* , (4), 5), This is not only 
inconsistent with the new results but also open to other objections. CO (45) + O (!D) 
would probably give rise to repulsive states only and would not be compatible with 
the equivalency of the two O atoms which is established by both optical and 
chemical evidence. Furthermore, the ordinary excited triplet states of CO, which 
would according to Mecke be the carbonyl states, arise from the ground state 
when one of the bonding groups undergoes fission, which in any case means the 
loss of a link. Even if we call the CO linkage a triple link, the newly arising two 
valencies would have to be located either on the side of O only or one at O and one 
at C. If, however, we term the CO linkage a divalency, which we have explained 
to be more sound, a carbonyl with a single link between carbon and oxygen, and 
the free valencies again located one at carbon and one at oxygen thus (—C—-O—), 
would remain, and this is not the chemical carbonyl group. It is quite true that the 
electrons of the same group in the molecule are equivalent and that on account of 
their exchange a particular electron cannot be ascribed to a particular nucleus; but 
apart from other reasons already mentioned, the use of structural formulae implies 
that at any moment in each term a distinct number of electrons belong to a certain 
atom, especially as far as electrons corresponding to free valencies are concerned. 

Mecke has attempted to explain the difference between the thermochemical 
energies of dissociation of CO, and CO which seems contradictory to the equiva- 
lence of the two oxygen atoms in CO,. On the assumption that the products of 
dissociation of CO, into CO and O are normal CO and an excited O atom, he has 
found a value of about 5 or 15 k.-cal./mol. for the repulsive energy of the O atoms 
according to the excited term of O he has taken into account. This figure is in 
complete disagreement with the 7-73 V., equalling about 178-3 k.-cal./mol., which 
has been calculated by Adel and Dennison“), The above discussion throws light 
on the question why the thermochemical energies of dissociation seem to be different. 
It is only with the help of the value of 7-73 V. for the energy of repulsion, without 
which the carbonyl state at 7-34 V. would lie exactly half way between CO ("%) 
and C (p**P) + O (8P) + O (®P), and on the consideration that the actual energies 
of the links to either O atom are strictly equal, that we arrive at a complete ex- 
planation of the facts observed. 


* This state seems to dissociate into C (s2p2*P) and O (p*!D) since the extrapolated energy of 
dissociation indicates an atom excited by about 2 V. above the level of 10°45 V. 
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ABSTRACT. Vacuum spark and discharge-tube spectra of bromine have been investi- 
gated over a wide range. Many of the triplets and singlets involving the terms due to 
4p, 55, 4d, sp? and 5p configurations have been identified. From the present work the 
classifications made by S. C. Deb appear to be incorrect. The deepest term 4p3P,, which 
equals 404892 cm’, yields an ionization potential of about 50 volts for the trebly-ionized 
atom of bromine. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


wave-lengths of lines attributed to Briv by L. and E. Bloch® from 

experiments on the electrodeless discharge through bromine vapour, in the 
comparatively short region 43261 to A2302. The only attempt at the analysis of this 
spectrum has been that of S. C. Deb®) who arranged some of the lines into 
multiplets arising from the transition 5/-— 5s of the series electron. From the 
present investigation, however, the classification suggested by Deb appears to be 
erroneous. 

In continuation of the work on the spectra of Br v, vi and vi1%), a detailed 
investigation of the spectrum of Br rv has been undertaken. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to describe the results of the analysis of the lines due to the trebly- 
ionized atom of bromine. The experimental work which forms the basis of the 
present paper has been fully described in the previous paper on Br v, vi and vit. 
It may, however, be stated that in the quartz region many new lines have been 
recorded in addition to the list published by Bloch. By a careful study of the plates 
in the extreme ultraviolet region, taken under different degrees of excitation and 
covering the range 430 to A1500, the lines of Br 1v have been selected. 


C)« knowledge of the spectrum of Br iv consists chiefly of the list of 
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§2. STRUCTURE OF THE SPECTRUM 


The spectrum of Br rv is analogous to the iso-electronic spectra of Ge 1, As 1 
and Se 111, the essential features of which are almost completely known. This 
has considerably facilitated the analysis of the spectrum of Briy. The theoretical 


term scheme of Br rv is given in table 1. 


Table 1. Predicted terms of Br Iv 


Term 
31 32 33 41 42 43 44 | 51 52 5s prefix Terms 
2 ( TO a oy Live eae sig 8 = ) 
A © ie 21 aah hg ee ioe c 5s i hel 
2 OmE LO 2 1) ke ae ee aS 4d ay 713°? A De 
A () WS 2 ar I eZ 4f 778 -D4G 7 ae 
2OMELO Dia Lae 5p of Bd lee al Bo 
2 OenLO 3 ; / sp*® 2D r Se 


The first evidence of the regularities in the spectrum of Br Iv has been the 
discovery of the recurrence of the characteristic interval 2990 cm-! among several 
lines in the region about 4570, which have been definitely ascribed to the trebly- 
ionized atom after a careful scrutiny of the plates. Some of the strongest lines in 
the spectrum are to be sought in the transition 5s ~ 4 of the series electron. By 
the application of the irregular doublet law to the lines due to the combination 
between the deep terms, it is expected that the chief triplet group 4p*%P—5s°P lies 
in the region A550. In table 2 the position of the line 4p°P,—5s*P, in the analogous 
spectra of Ge1, Ast, Se im is shown, and the corresponding line identified in 
Br Iv is included also. 


Table 2. 
Spectrum |  4P°P2—5s*Py v’= v—2468(Z—A)? 39" 
Gel | 37708 35240 | 
As lI 78967 69095 | 33855 
Se ll 126454 104242 | 35147 
Br Iv 180350 140862 | 36620 


It is found that some of the above-mentioned pairs occur just in this region. 
A further comparison of these spectra made by the application of the regular 
doublet law to the intervals of the 4p*P,—4p*P, in the sequence Ge I to Br rv has 
clearly indicated that the difference 2990 cm! must be identified as the interval 
4p*P,—4p*P,. ‘The screening-constant for Br Iv on this assumption is shown in 


table 3. 
Table 3. Regular doublet law 


Element | 4p°P,-4p°P, | 4/(3v/o-0455) s | 8s | 
Ge I 853 11°69 20°31 
As 11 1477 13°42 19°58 o°73 
Se 11 2196 14°82 19°18 re 


Br IV 2990 I6-or 18-99 o-r9 


PLATE I 
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Table 4 gives the combinations identified in the present work. The starting- 
point for the classification is the identification of the ground multiplet 4p?P— 558. 
The irregular doublet sequence, the progression of the screening-constant, and the 
uniform behaviour of the lines forming the multiplet (shown in plate 1) constitute 


Table 4. Combinations in Br 1v 


4p °Po 4p*P, 4p°P, 4p'D 
404890 401643 398653 386775 
3247 2990 
58°Pg 224271 177372 (9) 
I28T 
°P, eee 181900 (9) 178653 (9) 175663 (6) == 
2Po 208302 183341 ( 
5) 180350 (8) “ae 
5s'P, 215856 = 185787 (2) = 170918 (9) 
4d°D, 235980 168910 (9) 165659 (5) = 150787 (2) 
TEES 
“Dy: eee 166778 (8) 163786 (2) 15 LO U2 (19) 
21232000 166644 (8) 154762 (1) 
4d*Py 225937 175706 (10) 
I625 
PP ae (180578) 177331 (8) 174340 (8) = 
°P, 228204 173440 (10) 170447 (10) i 
sp?*D, 250993 153898 (6) 150648 (10) 147658 (5) = 
053 
3D, 242940 158701 (10) 155710 (10) — 
r0608 
oD 232942 166318 (10) = 
sp?*Py 236555 165088 (5) 
— 348 
°Py 236903 (167987) 164740 (6) 161748 (5) ee 
— 419 
ep 23 7322 164322 (8) 161328 (7) — 
A 265711 139179 (10) 135933 (9) = ree 
B 226897 es 174746 (3) 171757 (6) 159872 (4) 
L Cc 222411 — 179230 (6) 176244 (5) — 
Supermultiplet due to the transition 5p — 5s 
5p *Po 5p°Py 5p°*Ps 5p'D, 
188103°6 185427°0 182859°8 177127°0 
2676°6 2567°2 
sso Pie 2a4o7e 38843°2 (3) 
aye 222990 _| 348864 (2) 375630 (4) 40130°1 (5) 45862°9 (3) 
P, s218n020 4 32872°4 (3) 354396 (5) | 
sstP, 215856 | — — as |  38730°2 (7) 


the chief evidence for the correctness of the identification. The identification of this 

- ground multiplet receives additional support by the location, in the quartz region, 

of the super-multiplet due to the transition 5p — 5s of the running electron. 
According to the scheme proposed by S. C. Deb® the intervals of the 5s°P term 


Ser 
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are 55°P,—5s®P, = 506; and 5s5P,—55*P, = 1093 so that 5s°P,—5s°P, 


value less even than that of Ge1. Such an abnormally low value appears to be 
improbable from the following table in which the intervals 5s*P,—5s?P, of Ge 1-like 
spectra are given together with the screening constants. 


Table 5 
Element 5s (3Py—?P.) = Ov Z-s | s 
Get 1669 / 16°36 | 15°64 
As II Aga | | 18-58 14°42 
Se lI AII4 20°49 | 13°51 
writers 5970 22°49 12°51 
Sa {(Deb) 1560 16°18 18-82 


Perhaps it might be suggested'that the regular doublet law is often found to be 
inapplicable to the intervals of terms other than those of the deepest (4p*P in this 
case). But it would be difficult to assume that such abnormality occurs suddenly 
at Briv. There is yet another interesting sequence which confirms the value of 
5970 cm:! for the interval 5s¢P,—5s°P, of Briv. According to Goudsmit’s theory 
of multiplet separations this interval should be slightly less than the limit mp*P,— 
mp Ps of the next higher ion, since the levels 5s*P, , . and 5s1P, are derived by the 
addition of an s electron to the ion in the ?P state. This rule is found to hold good 
remarkably well in almost all the spectra‘s) of the type under consideration, as is 


shown in table 6. 


Table 6 
(Ci Nu Om Fiv Sil Pr Si “Gis 
ms (3Py—®P3) 6o'r 167°96 375°3. 618 | 271-93 528-1 
(m + 1) s (®Po—*P2) ==. S7o90) zs os 282-9 = 5468 
(m + 2) s ?Po—*Py) <<" Giys'é ee 284°4 —— 
Lt. mp ?P4—?P3) Gaur GN 6 40 rae Sin Pm Si Cig 
64:0 1744 387 aa 287 566 1492 


Asit Serir 
ms (8Py—°Ps) | 1666-1 2778 41I4*I 5970 
(m + 1) s (SPo—5P,) | 17402 — 43543 — 
(m+ 2)s(®Po-*Py) | 1764.9 — — — 
Lt. mp ?P4—*P3) | Gen <Asut Serv Brv 
l 1768 2940 4376 6085 


The analysis of Br 1v suggested by Deb, which is essentially based on the 
identification of the interval 1599 cm! for 5s*P,)- 5s°P,, appears therefore to be 
erroneous from the above considerations. A further test of the correctness of the — 
identification will be afforded by the location of the remaining levels of the 5p 


configuration, namely 8D, 3S, etc. 
With a knowledge of the characteristic intervals of the 4p*P term, obtained by 


1599 cm:1, a 
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the writers, it has been possible to locate, though only partially, the terms due to the 
4d and the sp* configurations of the atom. All the combinations so far obtained are 
shown in table 4. There can be no doubt as to the reality of these levels that have 
been discovered for they have been based on very careful measurement of the lines, 
which could be confidently assigned to Br tv. Owing to the abnormally large values 
of the separations involved, however, the allocation of the levels to the various 
terms of the respective states of the atom cannot be considered final. 

It may be pointed out that the 4d?D term is regular in the spectra of As 11 and 
Briv while in Ge1 and Se 1 it shows partial inversion. The absence of the 
combination 4p%P,—4d*P, may throw some doubt on the identification of the 
4d *P, level; but it is significant that this combination is missing in Se 111 also. The 
lines vy 175706, 166318 and 165088 did not form pairs giving any characteristic 
separations, and hence the assignment of these lines to the combinations suggested 
in the above scheme is to be regarded as tentative. 


§3. TERM VALUES 


Term values of Br tv are calculated from the two members of the mp?®P series 
that have been identified in the present work thus: 
55°P,—4p°P, = — 180350, 
55°P,—5p*P. = 35439°6; from which 5s°P, = 218302, 


and the deepest term 4p?P, = 404890 cm7" yielding a value of about 50-0 volts for 
the ionization potential of the trebly-ionized bromine atom. The terms and their 
values are listed in table 7. 


Table 7. Term values of Br Iv 


Term Term value Term Term value 
4p *Py 404890 4d*P, 228204 
4p *P; 401643 b 226897 
4p *P2 398653 4d°*P, 225937 
4p *D, 386775 4d°P, 224312 

a 265711 Rreep 224271 
sp®*D, 250993 5s °P, 222990 
eels 242940 c 222411 
sp**P, 237322 5s °P, 218302 
sp*?P; 236903 BS by 215856 
sp* =P, 236555 Bien 188103°6 
4d*D, 235980 5p°Py 185427°0 
4d*D, 234865 5p *Ps 182859°8 
sp*®*Ds 232332 5p*D, 177127'0 
4d *Ds 232009 


In table 8 a list of all the classified lines, together with the classifications suggested 
in the present work, is given. 
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536 Ans: 
Table 8. Classified lines of Br Iv 
r Whe: Classification Avac. Vyac. Classification 
: 2872" 5s °P, —5p Py 607-02 (6), 164740 4p°P, —sp?*P; 
Serer (2) | 348804 | Ss¢PL—3p°P, | 605-74 (3) | 165088 | 4p%Pi ~sp**Po 
2820°87 (5) | 35430°6 | 5s°P2—-sp*P2 | 603-65 (5)| 165659  4p°P: 4d °D, 
2661°40 (4) 37563°0 eG yee —5p °P, 601°26 (10) 166318 4pP. ap D; 
258119 (7) | 387302 | 551P,-5p'D, | 600-08 (8) 166644 | 4p°Ps 
257368 (3) | 388432 | 5s*P)-sp°P, | 59960 (8)| 166778 | 4p°Pi : 
249t'14 (5) | 40130°1 | 55 °P,—5p *P2 592°03 (9) | 168910 | 4p°Po ~4d “Di 
2170°77, G3), |b 45801-0, | 2 58Ps Shae pepe Oe pane! on “ap 
vac, Vyac. 595°0 9 2 1 
735°66 (10) 135933 4p°P; —a 582°22 (6)| 171757 4p °P. —b 
718°50 (10) 139179 p Py —a 576°57 (10) | 173440 4p "Ps 
677°24 (5) | 147658 4p°P, -sp**D,t | 573°59 (8)| 174340 | 4p°Ps 
663°80 (10) | 150648 4p°P, —sp?*D, | 572-26 (3)| 174746 | 4p°P,—b 
66319 (2) | 150787 4p'D,-4d*D, | 569:27 (6) | 175663  4p*Ps 
658:28 (1) 151912 | 4p1D.—4d *D, 569°13 (10) | 175706 4p°P, 
649°78 (6) 153898 4p°P, —sp??D, 567-40 (5); 176244 4p*P, —c 
646-15 (1) | 154762 4p'1D.-4d*Dz, | 563-92 (8)| 177331 | 4p°P. 
642:22 (10) | 155710 | 4p°P,—sp**D, | 563-79 (9)| 177372 | 4p°Pi 
630°12 (10) | 158701 | 4p°P,—sp**D. | 559°74 (9)| 178653 | 4p*Py 
625°50 (4) | 159872 4p*D,—6 557°94 (6) 179230 4p*P, —c 
619°86 (7) | 161328 | 4p*P2 —sp?*P, 55448 (8) 180350 4p°Ps 
618-25 (5) | .161748 | 4p5P,—-sp*°P,; | 549°75 (9)| 181900 | 4p*Py — 
610°55 (2) | 163786 4p°P, —4d*D, | 545°43 (5) 183341  4p°Py 
608-56 (8) 164322 4p°P, —sp®>P, 538-25 (2)| 185787 4p°P, 


* From Vaudet’s list), 


+ Coincidence with low stage line. 
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ABSTRACT. A new method of determining the thermal diffusivity of poor conductors 
is described. An irregularly shaped block may be used provided that it has a fairly large 
plane surface. Temperature-observations are made at two points within the block either 
by embedding thermocouples or by inserting them between cut surfaces. Small tem- 
perature-intervals (less than 10° C.) are used and considerable liberty of experimental 
conditions is afforded. Only a distance and quantities proportional to the temperature- 
changes at the two points need be measured. The method has been developed for use with 
wood, but results are given for a block of cast sulphur and several other common materials. 


Sr UN ERODUCT ION 


or the constant /? in the diffusion equation 
60/dt = h?.570/5x?. 

Thermal diffusivity is an important property of wood, more important perhaps 
than its conductivity, since wood is often used to insulate against temperature- 
changes rather than against a steady flow of heat. Moreover, the coefficient of 
diffusivity is used in calculations involved in such processes as seasoning, sterili- 
zation against beetle attack, impregnation and the glueing of veneers and. plywood. 

The method had to satisfy certain requirements introduced by the nature of 
the material ultimately to be investigated. The chief of these were (1) that the 
duration of the experiment should be short in order that movement of moisture, if 
any occurred, should not be appreciable; (2) that moderately large test pieces 
should be employed in order that the data obtained might be useful in practice, 
for determinations of the thermal conductivity of poor conductors such as wood 
have often involved thicknesses small enough to be comparable with the coarse 
structure of the specimens; and (3) that only small intervals of temperature should 
be used, since a fairly large variation of the coefficient with temperature was 


A METHOD was required for determining for wood the thermal diffusivity 


expected. 
The Fourier diffusion equation has been applied to many particular cases, most 


of which have, at some time or other, formed the bases of experimental methods for 
determining either conductivity or diffusivity. The case of the semi-infinite solid 


with one plane boundary seemed the most easily realized and was therefore adopted. 
36-2 


0, t, h, x 
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Reference to literature shows that this case has been used by Kirchhoff and Hanse- 
mann*, Schulzet and Gruneisenf, all of whom worked on metals. 

A great disadvantage of the method used by Kirchhoff and Hansemann and by 
Schulze was the assumption that the plane boundary was instantaneously brought 
to the temperature of a stream of water passing over it. Their measurements also 
depended on an exact knowledge of the time at which this occurred. Gruneisen 
evaded these assumptions by fitting his readings to theoretical ones by means of a 
previously calculated table. Although Gruneisen claims that his method does not 
require a knowledge of the temperature of the boundary, this table is calculated by 
means of an arbitrary constant which is in fact proportional to the temperature of 
the boundary. His paper does not indicate how this constant is chosen. 

The present method differs from Gruneisen’s in providing a graphical means of 
rapidly carrying out the fitting process, including a unique choice of the figure 
corresponding to Gruneisen’s arbitrary constant. In addition Gruneisen’s pre- 
sentation of the theory is simplified. The method possesses, in common with 
Gruneisen’s, the following advantages: (1) It does not necessitate a knowledge of 
the temperature of the heated face ; (2) it does not necessitate exact registration of the 
zero of time; (3) only the distances apart of the temperature-measuring instruments 
are required, not their distances from the plane boundary; (4) quantities pro- 
portional to temperature-changes, not temperatures themselves, are measured; 
(5) the temperature-interval used is small (less than 10° C.). 

Because of the inhomogeneity of wood and because precise measurements of its 
diffusivity by other methods are not available for comparison, the method has been 
tested initially on sulphur in the rhombic form. Sulphur has the advantages of 
being non-hygroscopic, and pure and consequently reproducible; it has, moreover, 
a diffusivity comparable with that of many woods. Further, values of the diffusivity 
can be calculated from available data on the conductivity, density and specific heat. 


§2. THEORY OF THE METHOD 


The block extends to infinity in all directions except the negative x direction. 


The plane x = 0 is the heated face. The uniform initial temperature of the block is 
taken as the zero of measurement. 


The solution of the Fourier diffusion equation 
O0/6E = R°O°%G/Oxe— (1), 
with the conditions 6 = o, when t= 0, 
6 = 0, when x= 0, 


By [> as 
Fal ed? i» \. © Magee (2)§, 


where q = x/2h4/t; t is time and h? the diffusivity. 


iS = 


: idee Ann, 9, t (1880). t+ Ibid. 66, 207 (1898). ft Ann. d. Phys. 3, 43 (1900). 
See, for instance, Ingersoll and Zobel, Mathematical Theory of Heat Conduction, p. 78. 
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Now suppose that a temperature-rise is observed at x, which can be represented 
by 
209 


7 [emag rk (3), 


1 


6= 


where q, = x, + S/2h/(t + 7). 
Then to get an expression for the temperature rise at x, (where x, > x,) we 
require to solve equation (1) with the conditions 


8@=o when t=o | 
20 
6= alee GB i= x | 
Q co 
N ar: 2 0 —p2 
Ow 6 Le I eé dp, 


where g = (x + S)/2h1/(t + T) is a solution of equation (1) satisfying these conditions 
so that it is the solution required for all points such that x > «,. Therefore when 
N= Xy 
9 = 20 |" ew ap (a) 
fdas ee ee hs 4); 
where q. = (x, + S)/2h+/(t + T). 

The three quantities 6, S, and T allow the fitting of the actual temperature-rise 
at x, to a theoretical one of the form required. In effect, they state that temperature- 
rises at x, and x, such as those observed would have been caused by the instantaneous 
establishment from a time — TJ of a constant temperature 9, at a plane distant — S 
from the plane x = o. 


Since Lg wean (teer) (eae S)P Oe ee. (5) 


is a linear function of ¢ for a given value of x, straight lines should result if 1/q? 
be plotted against ¢. The slopes of the lines for x, and x, are respectively 

m, = 4h?/(x, + S)? and m, = 4h?/(x. + S)? 
so that h? = (x — x4). (mymz)/4 (m2 — m,2)?. 

For any one experiment only one value of 6, will give straight lines for these 
plots, so that it can be obtained by trial. S and T do not have to be chosen since 
they are involved in the lines so chosen, S in the slope and 7 in the intercept on 
the time axis. Thus the temperature conditions at the plane « = 0 are not brought 
into the calculation at all. 

The one essential condition of the experiment is that the temperature-rise at x, 
should be represented by a curve of the family of equation (1), a condition which 
can be closely complied with experimentally in many different ways—as many ways 
as there are pairs of values of S and 7. Actually, in the work to be described, it 
was found sufficient to allow the plane x = 0 to heat up under hand control, to a 
predetermined temperature, the process taking from one-half to two minutes, 
and then to come under automatic control and retain constant temperature while 
temperature-readings within the block were taken. A few trials soon indicated a 
schedule of heating which would satisfy the conditions of the theory. 


Gus Mies 


Xe 
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§3. EXPERIMENTAL ARRANGEMENT 


In casting the block of sulphur special precautions were necessary in order to 
avoid the consequences of the shrinkage which takes place on solidification. Electric 
heating elements on the metal lining to the mould enabled the cooling of the casting 
to be controlled. The block used measured 5 in. x 51M. x 5 In. and had four 
thermocouples cast in position on the axis. The cross-section was sO chosen in 
relation to the depth of the lowest thermocouple that sideways conduction was 
negligible according to a theoretical investigation by Peirce and Wilson*. _ 

The specific gravity of the casting, as determined from about two cubic inches 
cut near the thermocouples, was 1-93. The specific gravity of rhombic sulphur is 
2:07, but this cannot be attained in a casting since molten sulphur sets first in the 
monoclinic form (the density of which is 1-96) and afterwards changes slowly into 
the rhombic form, leaving a slightly porous casting. 

Blocks of the other materials used were made with the same dimensions. In 
order to avoid difficulties of drying, the wooden test pieces were only 1 in. square 
by 6 in. long but were surrounded by guard rings of thesame material. The thermo- 
couples (made of foil and covering the whole cross-section) were inserted by slicing 


the inner test piece. The block and its heating plate, together with asbestos boards . 


at top and bottom, were then placed in a clamp holding all together with a light 
pressure. A liberal covering of cotton wool round the sides served to minimize 
any temperature-fluctuations which might be introduced from the sides. 

The leads from the thermocouples were taken to a mercury-cup switch-box 
and thence to a Tinsley vernier potentiometer. Since, in the use of the potentio- 
meter, transits of the galvanometer-spot across the zero were timed for certain 
settings of the dials, it was an advantage to keep the resistances of the thermocouple 
circuits as low as possible. The movement of the spot was then more rapid and the 
timing of the transits more definite. Over the small range used in any one experi- 
ment (less than 10° C.) the variation of thermal e.m.f. with temperature could be 
taken as linear. However, in order that the initial temperatures might be known, 
the couples were calibrated at the National Physical Laboratory. 

The heating plate consisted of a 400-ohm 220-volt asbestos-woven resistance 
mat clamped between two 16-s.w.g. sheets of copper. Five copper-eureka thermo- 
couples in series were also placed between the plates, but insulated from the mat, 
to actuate the control. 

"Two resistances in series, figure 1, enabled the heating-current to be adjusted, 
first for rapid initial heating at various oven temperatures, and afterwards for slow 
heating with about 10 watts while the control was in operation. Experience in- 
dicated good settings for each of these conditions. 


The control is represented diagrammatically in figure 1. The whole of the 
controlling relay was actuated from d.-c. 220-V. mains. 


* Proc. Am. Acad. 34, 1 (1899). 
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§4. THE METHOD 


‘The block under test was placed in the’ oven and raised to the temperature at 
which its diffusivity was to be measured. The control for the plate was set about 
10° C. higher. When the block had attained a uniform temperature, as indicated by 
the thermocouples, the heating-plate and a stop-watch were switched on. As the 
plate neared its controlled temperature, indicated by the mirror galvanometer, the 
external series resistance was smoothly altered until, at the desired controlled 
_ temperature, slow heating or cooling took place according to the position of the 
relay. After an interval of 5 min. from the commencement of heating, temperature- 
readings were begun. Each couple was connected to the potentiometer in turn and 


j 7 
| 
T Heater : 
| 
bey es fo 
2000 D.C.220v 
150 
ohms ee 


<~wv 


aie 


\, 1500 chms 
HN 


“D.C. 220v. 
Figure1. Apparatus for temperature-control of heating-plate. P, photocell; V, valve (Marconi PX 4); 

A, milliammeter; R,, relay (5 mA. Post Office); R,, relay (30.mA.); M, mirror-galvanometer 

(Tinsley). 
readings were taken at intervals over a period of 20 min. Preliminary work had 
shown that no appreciable rise of temperature took place at the far end of the block 
during the total time of the experiment, so that for the purposes of this experiment 
the block could be considered semi-infinite. As a check on the readings a smooth 
curve was fitted to the microvolts plotted against time for each couple. These 
curves also assist in choosing the value of @ which enters into equation (3). 

With a value of 4, chosen in this way, q~* was plotted against ¢. The readings 
of the uppermost couple were plotted on this special scale for several values of 6) 
until the value which gave a straight line for the plot was found. This is not difficult, 
for, starting with too large a value of 6), we obtain a line concave to the time axis; 
if the chosen value of @ is decreased, the line becomes less concave, then straight, 
and afterwards more and more convex to the time axis. The choice of values of 
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S and T is automatically included, for only one value of 4% will give a straight line, 
and S and T determine respectively the slope and intercept on the time axis of that 
line. In practice a very few trials gave the desired value of 6,. This value was then 
used to plot the straight lines for the other, lower couples. Any departure of these 
from straightness indicates that the conditions of the theory have not been exactly 
fulfilled. All the plotting was done on a drawing-board measuring 30 in. X 24 in. 
A steel rule divided into tenths of an inch was fastened to one edge and served as 
the time scale, and a special 7 square gave the scale of q~*, equation (5). The 
divisions on this square are marked with values of 6/6 from o to 0-65, but the 
distance of any mark A from the zero is proportional to q~*, where g and 00 are those 
limits of the definite integral of equation (2) for which it has the value A. A table 
of values of g and A appears in the Mathematical Theory of Heat Conduction by 
Ingersoll and Zobel and, more conveniently with equal intervals of A, in Tables 
for Statisticians and Biometricians by Pearson (part 11, table II). In the last-named 
publication, values of the argument require to be multiplied by 2 for the purpose of 
this paper. 

Figure 2 is an example of a set of these straight lines from an actual experiment. 
The temperature-rise in microvolts for couple 1 is shown in the same diagram. 
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ee 2. The beer curve shows the potential difference (uV.) corresponding to the actual 
mperature-rise at couple 1. Straight lines I to IV are for couples 1 to 4 0n a special scale. 


$5. RESULTS 
The results of individual experiments at various initial temperatures are set out in 
table 1. Asis usual in determinations of diffusivity, the measurement of distance con- 
tributes the greatest risk of error in the result, For this reason the results calculated 
from couples 1 and 4, involving the largest distance, are included in the table 
Only one pair of couples is actually necessary ; the others were provided as a check 
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Table 1. ‘Thermal diffusivity of rhombic sulphur 


(a) Calculated from couples 1 and 2. (6) From couples 1 and 4. 


Temperature (°C.) | 29°8 | 27°8 26:8 | 28:3 | 27°8 | 28:0 | 75-0 | 75-0 | 75° | 74°6 | 


Perch (a) | 16°8 | 17-0 | 16°8 | 17-0 | 16-7 | 17°3 | 15°3 | 14-7 | 15-1 | I5‘1 | 


(c.g.s. units) (b) | 16-4 | 17°3 | 17-3 | 16°6 | 165 | 17:2 | 14:8 | 13-7 | 14-4 | 14°9 | 


Inspection of the graphs showed that their results were not so reliable as those from 

the uppermost pair of couples. In the case of the sulphur block, the measurement 
of distance was made by means of a travelling microscope. The distance measured 
was that between the uppermost surfaces of the beads of the couples. There are no 
determinations of thermal diffusivity of sulphur for comparison, but by using 
separate values of specific heat and conductivity given by different observers, it is 
possible to calculate a figure; though, of course, it has the drawback that the con- 
stituent determinations were not made on the same material. 

In table 2 the observed values of diffusivity are compared with values calculated 
from conductivities obtained by Kaye and Higgins* and by Greent+. The calculation 
uses specific heats obtained by interpolation from Wigand’st results. The density 
was assumed to be 1:96 in the case of the first-named results; for the others it was 
known to be 1-94. 


Table 2. Comparison with calculated values 


(a) Kaye and Higgins. (6) Green. 


k x 10° (c.g.s. units) | h? x 104 (c.g.s. units) 
Temp- Slee 
erature eet Calculated | 
°C.) (a) (b) heat Observedt | 
@ | ® 

20 0650 | 0°615 o'1716 19°3 18°5 17°2 

40 eorgr 1 (e602 99) 0°1722 18:2 18-0 16°4 

GOmm OS 02 0'588 O-1731 17°I 7s 15°6 

SOMO: 550" ll O75 70) wn wIONL 74-2 163 16'8 14°8 


* Interpolated from Wigand’s values. 
+ Interpolated from mean values of table 1, column (a). 


The lowness of the observed as compared with the calculated values cannot be 
attributed to any difference of density, for Green’s results show that the density 
and conductivity of sulphur change approximately in the same proportion, for a 
small change at least, so that the diffusivity, involving as it does the quotient of 
conductivity and density, is practically unaltered by a change of density. 

The diffusivities of various other substances have been measured by this 


* Proc. R.S. A, 122, 633 (1929). 
+ Proc. Phys. Soc. 44, 295 (1932). 
t Ann. d. Phys. 22, 64 (1907). 
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method but, their constitution being indefinite, comparison with values calculated 
from published values of density, conductivity and specific heat would not be 
expected to be very close. The comparison is made in table 3. 


Table 3. Thermal diffusivities 


lp h* X10" a 4 
\ Rixe1o ech ; served | 
Substance oe | os eat Density perry Observed | density | 
ate 
Oak* o28f | 0331 o-60T 14-1 : 
Oak | 0478 0°33 0°82§ 17-4 -- on64 
Balsa Ore | 1033 o-rot 33-4 20 ae 
Balsa onr3te |) 033 0148 28-1 
Sand, dry 0788 repaid ie 17528 27-0 24 ras 
Glass, plate= "|" 7s&. 7) coeet 2-408 44-7 40 2-5 
Plaster of O77 MiP 2O1er 1r2Ef 22-4 18 is 
Paris (cast) .-| 
Paraffin wax | 0'608§ | 0:69** o-9** 9-7 6-5 -- 


* Tangential flow, 14 per cent moisture (based on dry weight). 
+ Griffiths and Kaye. Proc. R.S. A, 104, 73 (1923). 
t Dunlap. U.S. Dept. of Agric., Bull. No. 110 (1912). 
§ Am. Soc. Ref. Eng. Cire. No. 1 (1924). 
q Tangential flow, 13 per cent moisture (based on dry weight). 
** Kaye and Laby. Physical and Chemical Constants. 
tt Lees and Chorlton. Phil. Mag. 41, 495 (1896). 
t{ International Critical Tables, V, 99 and II, 123. 
§§ Lees. Phil. Trans. 183, 481 (1892). 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr Ezer Grirrirus. I am much interested in the paper, as I have been con- 
cerned with the measurement of the diffusivity of the ground. I used an electrically 
heated sphere buried in the ground with thermocouples located at definite dis- 
tances from the centre. The heat-supply was so arranged that the temperature of 
the surface of the sphere followed a sinusoidal curve; this simplified the mathe- 
matics required in calculating the diffusivity. The value was checked by independent 
determinations of the conductivity, the specific heat, and the density, from which 
the diffusivity was calculated. 

I do not think sulphur is a suitable material for the author to use in checking 
the method as a cast block would have different properties in various directions. 
Possibly a substance like pitch would be better. 
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ABSTRACT. A method for measuring the cell-space ratio, or proportion of void space, 
in wood depends on measuring, by photoelectric means, the amount of light passing 
through a stained microsection of the wood. A correction for the amount of light pene- 
trating the stained cell-wall is necessary. Comparisons are made between the results 
obtained by this method and those obtained by the use of a Shand’s micrometer, and 
the conclusion is drawn that the photoelectric method is the more accurate and very much 
the more rapid. A description of the photoelectric amplifier is given. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 
A KNOWLEDGE of the percentage of void space, or cell-space ratio, of a 


wood is essential to the solution of certain problems concerning its structural 

and mechanical properties, and investigations at present proceeding at the 
Forest Products Research Laboratory have shown the desirability of a simpler and 
quicker method than the one in general use. 

The common method of measuring the cell-space ratio is to traverse the cross- 
section of the wood under a microscope with a Shand’s micrometer, measuring 
the total distances across the walls and voids separately. Several traverses are made 
along lines truly representative of the differences in cell-growth, but the figures 
obtained for the cell-space ratio are only reproducible to within about + 5 per cent. 
Moreover, since the diameters of the cells vary from about 0-3 mm. for large vessels 
down to o-or mm. or less for small fibres, the operation is always tedious, especially 
where large areas are to be measured or where the cells are very small (as for 
instance in the fibres of ash), and in the latter instance the accuracy must suffer 
since the width of the image of the micrometer pointer may be comparable with 
that of the diameters of the smallest fibres. 

No comparison seems hitherto to have been made between the results obtained 
with the Shand’s micrometer and those obtained by any independent method, but 
a paper entitled ‘‘Note on the combined use of the photoelectric cell and the 
projection microscope*,” by Savage and Jamieson, gave an indication of the possi- 
bilities of using a light-sensitive cell as an alternative method. The authors of 
that paper measured the average size of certain spores, stained red and mounted 
in jelly, by projecting a magnified image of a known number of the spores on to 


* Canadian f. of Res. 3, 322-6 (1930). 


Ci, Cy 
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a photoelectric cell and comparing the deflection of a sensitive galvanometer with 
that given by a clear slide. The chief sources of error here lie in assuming that 
the photocell is insensitive to the light transmitted by the stained bodies, and in 
the unreliability of measurements made by galvanometer deflections. ' 

This method was tried at the Forest Products Research Laboratory for the | 
measurement of the cell-space ratio, but it soon became evident that the inherent 
errors were too large to allow of accurate results and that a correction for the 
amount of light transmitted by the stain would need to be made. 


§2. THEORY 


For the measurement of cell-space ratio of woods, since the ratio of void area 
to total area in a transverse microsection is equal to the ratio of void volume to 
total volume in the material in bulk, a principle similar to that used by Savage and 
Jamieson in the case of the stained spores may be followed. If a section could be 
stained absolutely black then the cell-space ratio would be simply the ratio of the 
light transmitted by the section to the total light transmitted by an equal clear area. 


In practice a black stain is not obtainable, but if the transmission of the stained | 


wall is known a simple correction may be applied. 

Let Q), Q, and Q, denote the quantities of light transmitted respectively by 
equal areas of the clear portions of the slide, of the stained cell walls, and of the 
section as a whole. Then, if we denote the cell-space ratio by 4, we have 


: 
: 
Q, = AQ, + (1 — A) Qy. i 


. , 


Since for a vacuum photocell working at saturation potential the current Is~ 
proportional to the total quantity of light entering the cell, we may write 
A se QO,— QO, _ GQ- Cy 
Qo .< Q Cy - Cy’ 
where C,, C, and C, are the currents corresponding to the quantities Q,, Q, and Q, 
respectively. 

For convenience the values of Q, and Q, are expressed throughout the paper 
as percentages of Q), and 4 as a percentage of the area of the section under con- 
sideration. 

This formula requires a knowledge of the transmission ratio, Q,/Q,, of the stain 
on the cell wall. It is not feasible to magnify the image sufficiently for a portion 
of the cell wall to cover the aperture of the photocell and thus to measure Q,/Qy 
directly, because the light-intensity would be too low. The depth of stain on the 
cell wall must therefore be matched visually with one of a graded series of filters 
of the same stain by means of comparison microscopes at equal magnifications, each 
being illuminated at equal intensity by the light used in the photometer. The 
transmission Q, Q, of the filter chosen may then be measured on the photometer 
under the same conditions as is the transmission of the microsections. 
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§3. APPARATUS 


(i) The wood sections used were about 1 cm. square and cut to a thickness of 
15 #. ‘The use of a thicker section was considered undesirable, : because any in- 
accuracy in cutting perpendicular to the grain meant that light would pass obliquely 
through the cell spaces so that a portion of the void area would be eclipsed, and 
the thicker the section the greater would be the amount of light eclipsed. In most 
woods, too, the cells are not all strictly parallel; for instance, the fibres are slightly 
inclined in passing round a medullary ray. The sections were stained in a con- 
centrated dye, washed in water, air-dried without heat and mounted in Canada 
balsam under a cover slip. Since the slide, mounting-medium, and cover slip all 
absorb or reflect an appreciable amount of light (about 10 to 15 per cent by measure- 
ment) the value of Q) must be measured through these. For this reason a long 
cover slip was used so as to leave, alongside the section, an equal clear area. The 
annual rings of the section were placed parallel to the edge of the slide, so that 

the area included in the rectangular aperture of the photocell would be representa- 
_ tive of a definite growth-period in the wood-section. 

(ii) The matching-filters were made by mounting, on a glass slide, a glass ring 
of internal diameter 2 cm. and thickness 1 mm. This was filled with an aqueous 
solution of the dye used as stain, and was closed with a 2-4-cm. cover slip. The 
whole was sealed with Canada balsam and dried slowly without heat. By varying 
the concentration of the dye, filters of any desired depth could be made and a 
graded series of about ten filters, transmitting from about 1 to 15 per cent of light, 
was prepared. 

(iii) Optical arrangement, figure 1. The slide S carrying the microsection was 
mounted on the rising and racking front of a camera body from which the lens 
had been removed*. An image of S was focused by an f/2-4 camera lens L, on to a 
rectangular aperture A placed immediately in front of the photocell P. The shape 
of the aperture could be varied to suit the area under measurement. 'To enable 
the focus to be judged and the area for examination to be chosen, a mirror M was 
so fixed as to rotate about C into the light-path and thus turn the image on to the 
ground-glass screen G' on which the area of A was marked out. In this way any 
portion of the section might be chosen. When the mirror was out of action it served 
to close the back of the screen G. The two portions between the section S and the 
mirror M were enclosed in bellows. By suitably spacing L, and S, any magnifica- 
tion between 1-4 and 8 could be obtained. 

(iv) Comparison microscopes. For matching the depth of stain of the section 
with one of a graded series of filters, the comparison microscopes (M, and M,, 
figure 1) were set up and illuminated from B by the prisms P, and P, and a suitable 
system of lenses. The substage condensers of the comparison microscopes were 
removed and the light was concentrated in two nearly parallel beams by a system 
of lenses. These lenses were adjusted until the intensities of the two fields were 


* A rotating mount for the slide, such that the growth rings in a crooked section could be aligned 
with the edge of the aperture A, would be an improvement. 
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equal when viewed, at the same magnification, with a clear portion of a slide on 
one microscope stage and a clear filter on the other. If the condensers are not 
removed, matching becomes impossible because the light passes through the slide 
in a flat cone and suffers a certain degree of concentration by refraction. Under 
a magnification of about 500 the colour of the cell walls was clearly seen and the 
matching filter could be chosen with considerable accuracy provided the staining 
was dark. If the stain is too light, different portions of the cell wall stain to different 
depths, and, further, for light stains the eye is much less sensitive than for deep 
stains to small differences in transmission between one filter and another. It has 
been found that the cell wall of most woods may be stained with methylene blue 
to pass only about 5 per cent of the sodium light. Above about 12 per cent the 
matching becomes unreliable for the reasons mentioned above. 
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§4. DEVELOPMENT OF METHOD 


To test for the best illuminating colour and the best stain, the optical system 
in figure 1 was modified in such a way as to enable any narrow band of wave- 
lengths from the continuous spectrum of a 12-V. line-filament car lamp to be 
passed through a fine slit and used for illuminating the slide at S, the colour band 
being selected by rotating the prism through which the light passed. 

For the purpose in view it was more important that the colour effects should 
be tested under the working conditions of figure 1 than that the actual values of 
the wave-lengths employed or their real intensities should be known. For this 
reason the spectrum was plotted out in terms of the rotation of the prism, while 
the response of the photocell to any colour was taken as a percentage of the maximum 
response recorded. 

The response of the photocell to all parts of the continuous spectrum showed 
that this maximum response lay just in the infra-red and fell off rapidly towards 
the violet; the extreme infra-red was absorbed by the glass. In order that the 
photocell should not respond to invisible rays, which the eye could not match in 
the filters, a 2-inch glass cooling-tank was introduced and curves were taken for 
varying concentrations of CuSQ, solution as percentages of the clear deflections. 
From this a } to 1-per-cent concentration was chosen as the best for absorbing 
the infra-red without unduly reducing the intensity in the visible region. 

The response of the cell to the continuous spectrum was seen at, once to be 
very different from that of the eye, and in the yellow-to-red region the sensitivity 
of the cell increases, while that of the eye decreases, with increase in wave-length. 
‘Thus it was suspected that the visual matching of filters to the stained sections 
would be unreliable if even a slight change in the colour of the dye were to occur 
on staining the section, since this change might be in regions of the spectrum which, 
though affecting the photocell, would not be noticed by the eye. Trials showed this 
to be the case. Even when a very narrow band of colours in the orange was used 


both for matching and for measurement of transmission, the range of colour was 
sufficient to introduce these errors. 
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From this it was concluded that only a monochromatic source could, with 
safety, be employed in this method. Use was therefore made of the new Zeiss 
sodium-vapour lamp, while a methylene blue stain was chosen for the sections, 
since measurement showed that it possessed a strong absorption band in the region 
of the D lines. Since the intensity of other lines (e.g. of helium) in the spectrum 
of the lamp is very low, the prism and slit arrangement could be dispensed with, the 
final apparatus then taking the form shown in figure 1. The 1 per cent CuSO, 
cooling cell may be retained as a precaution, though the heat radiation from this 
lamp is much weaker than that from a filament bulb. 


Figure 1. Final lay-out of apparatus. 


Ss. LES > OF METHOD 


Since other uses to which the amplifier had been put* had shown that this 
part of the apparatus is reliable, provided that a constant source of illumination 
is used, no special tests were made upon it. Attention was therefore confined to 
' tests of the method (i) for accuracy where personal judgment is not necessary in 
the choice of matching filter; (11) for reproducibility of measurements on several 
microsections of identical cell-space ratio but different depths of stain; (iii) for 
agreement in the choice of matching filter made by several observers on the same 
microséctions; (iv) for the significance of the differences obtained on microsections 
of different cell-space ratio. These tests are detailed below: 

(i) First, to test the method in a case where the continuous filter is a perfect 
match, grids were cut from translucent papers such as are used for dark-room 
lanterns. The bars and clear spaces were each as nearly as possible 1 mm. wide. 


* W.W. Barkas, ‘‘ Notes on an optical method of measuring ‘finish’ on a planed wood surface,” 
unpublished report, Forest Products Research Laboratory (1933). 
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The matching filter was, in this case, a continuous portion of the same material 
alongside the grid. The grids, after being mounted on a glass slide, were measured 
under a travelling microscope to determine the percentage of void space. Table 1 
shows the results obtained with the photometer, at a low magnification, when an 
equal number of bars and spaces were included in the field of view: 


Table 1. Percentage of void area of paper grid 


Colour Light passed by Void area, as measured by 
oA 4 photo- direct 
ee ag Jee gr meter measurement 
: | 
Green I‘o | 49 48-5 49°6 
ee pe ee] 55 50°7 50°9 


This showed that the method is sufficiently accurate in the case of an ideally 
matched filter. 


igure 2. ‘Test section of ash showing area measured (magnification 17.6). 


? § gs igh h 
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Since no method suggested itself whereby a structure of known void area and 
translucence, having voids comparable in size with those of a wood section, might 
be constructed, the only check on the existence of such an error appeared to be 
the comparison of the value of the cell-space ratio obtained by means of the photo- 
meter with that given by some other independent method. This is dealt with in § 6. 
: (ii) Next, to test the accuracy of results obtained by matching, a set of 10 sec- 
tions, 15 p. thick, were cut successively from a sample of ash chosen for straight 
grain and even annual rings, figure 2. The total thickness of wood removed from 
the block was thus only o-o15 cm., so that no appreciable differences were to be 
expected between the average cell-space ratios of the individual sections. These 
sections were given identical treatment in mounting except for the depth of stain. 
The same square area, the side of which was exactly equal to the width of 3 annual 
rings, was chosen on each section, figure 2, and the magnification was set so that 
exactly this area and no more was included in the field of view. The photometer 
measurements were made immediately after matching to avoid possible errors 
due to fading. 


Table 2. Comparison of cell-space ratios obtained in the case of identical 
sections having different depths of stain 


Percentage Percentage 
Section no. transmission transmission Cell-space 
of filter of section ratio 
| 
| Ash I (10 to 14) 48°5 415 
(say 12) 
2 8 45 40 
$3 17 52 42°2 
\4 14 54 46°5 
5 10 48 42°2 
6 10 46 40 
oy) 10 46 40 | 
8 5 45 421 
9 10 50 44°5 
se) 10 48 42°2 
Average 42°1 
Scots pine 11 2 43 | 41'8 


A set of six matching filters of methylene blue*, passing 2, 5, 8, 10, 14 and 
17 per cent of the sodium light, was used. 

Above about 12-per-cent transmission the choice of matching filter becomes 
doubtful, and the choice for sections 3 and 4 was difficult for this reason. If these 
two are omitted on account of matching-errors the average becomes 41-6 per cent 
and the total scatter 4:5 per cent. This omission is justified since these sections 
were purposely prepared to cover a range of staining greater than would be 


* These filters had been prepared for tests under prism illumination before the sodium vapour 
lamp had been introduced. Under monochromatic light a set of neutral grey filters would serve 
equally well and should not be so subject to fading. 
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arkest stain is aimed at and the range, therefore, 


394 


expected in practice, where the d 
considerably smaller *. 


Early spring wood. 


Figure 3. Test sections of insignis pine showing areas measured (magnification 17.6). 


* . 
if a ge oe Seta on aha the differences recorded in table 2 for the cell-space ratio are 
Fea ee c Soe y the fact that the sodium-vapour lamp was running from the mains 
TR ea Ts se Pit Ae en Ngee of load within the Laboratory. Had large-capacity h.-t. 
Canta iie Peon able a better agreement would have been anticipated. Indeed previous 
SR Re nk aaa here, were carried out with the prism set up with a 12-V. 
hich werent eae cate an proved that a constant source of illumination did give results 
Boats Chath re ct reproducible than was any one reading in table 2. In spite of this 
Redes ae a : i = Maarten, in favour of the sodium lamp because, for reasons 
RE PRE, ai , culty of matching under prism illumination made for poorer 
Ping ie ee es ae e cell-space ratio for the separate sections. Moreover, persistent 
sity faerie take stra easily home on the photometer, and readings may be postponed 
nen dnetrserms Sess ly um, whereas the discrepancies under prism illumination, due to colour- 
pitpared tn gether » may pass quite unsuspected unless a large number of identical sections are 
gether for comparison. For routine work this is out of the question. 
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(iii) and (iv). As a test of the agreement between the judgment of match made 
by several observers, and of the significance of the differences between values 
obtained on sections having different cell-space ratios, the following results on 
masignis pine, table 3, may be quoted. In this case the values of the lightly stained 
sections have been omitted as unreliable, though those quoted are, on the whole, 
lighter than could have been obtained without difficulty. 


Table 3. Insignis pine. Comparison of cell-space ratio for sections stained 
to medium depths and matched by observers X, Y and Z 


‘Transmission of : 
Section no. | Q,/O, matching filter Cell-space ratio 
xX W Z | Average xX a Z | Average 
Summer wood : 
I 46 8 5 8 7 41 43 4I 417 
2 51 II rat 23 18 45 38 Bist 38:2 
3. 47 8 Il Su 9 42 40 | 42 41°3 
- 43 8 5 Seis ace 38 40 | 40 39°3 
Averages atte alts || Alepsy || Sxsx 40°I 
Late spring 
wood 
I 67 5 9 II 8 65 63 62 63°3 
2 67 8 a 9 8 64 64 63 63°7 
3 65 8 8 ea 8 62 62 62 2°0 
Averages a5 (C2197) || (as}%e) || (O03) 63:0 
Early spring | | 
wood 
I 70 5 9 II 8 68 67 65°5 67°5 
2 71 8 7 9 | 8 68 68 68 68-0 
3 68 | 8 8 os 8 65 65 65 65°3 
Averages ASA O7-OnmOOL0m O01 66°9 


A sample of insignis pine which had very wide annual rings was chosen. The 
sections were cut from a single ring-width and mounted as before. The magnifica- 
tion was increased so that three separate areas could be measured within this ring, 
one in the summer wood, one in the late spring wood, and one in the early spring 
wood, figure 3. 

It will be seen that, except for the summer-wood portion of section 2, which 
is too lightly stained, the values of the cell-space ratio calculated for the separate 
observers agree to within 3 per cent. The differences between the values for the 
three areas chosen are also seen to be significant. 

The tests given above show that the method may be relied upon to give con- 
sistent and significant results. 


* The spring-wood portions of section no. 4 were found to be uneven in stain and were therefore 


rejected. 
37-2 


QO; 
HE 
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§6. COMPARATIVE TESTS 


(i) The degree of reproducibility of the results having been established, it now 
became necessary to compare the results obtained by the photometric method with 
those found by other methods of which the one using Shand’s micrometer is the 
most important. In order to do this, section 1 (table 2) was measured by an 
experienced observer who made three traverses on the Shand’s micrometer. The 
values obtained were 54, 59 and 50 per cent. This result not only showed the large 
variations to be expected from this method but also suggested that these values 
might always be higher than those obtained with the photometer. A previous 
measurement on Scots pine (no. 11, table 2) gave a similar difference; the photo- 
meter gave 41°8 per cent and the micrometer 52-4 per cent (average of 3 observa- 
tions). Two other observers measured this latter section (no. 11) by the micro- 
meter and obtained similar values. It appeared therefore that the micrometer values 
were not the result of any personal bias on the part of the individual observer. 
Tests were therefore undertaken to decide which method gave the more accurate 
value, and possible causes of the discrepancy were investigated. 

There were two main reasons for supposing that the photometer method was 
not at fault. Firstly, the measurements corresponding to cell-space ratio in the 
case of the paper grid, § 5 (i), gave true results. Secondly, if the accuracy of the 
correction were doubted: the value of O,/Q, in table 2 would still have to be higher 
than the true cell-space ratio owing to the transmission of the stained cell walls. 
The transmissions Q,/Q, of the sections as a whole were, however, all lower than 
the average obtained with the micrometer, nos. 3 and 4 being omitted, and their 
average (which is 48-2 per cent) was considerably lower. 

A low value with the photometer could possibly be accounted for by stain 
having soaked out of the cell wall into the mounting-medium filling the cell spaces. 
On this assumption the transmission of the contaminated void spaces (which we 
may call Q;) was calculated with the photometer values of Q, and Q, as before, 


the value A’ of the cell-space ratio as measured on the micrometer being assumed 
to be correct. For section no. 1, table 2, we have 


QO, = 415; O, = 12; A’ = 54 


so that Q; = 67 per cent. This means that one-third of the light falling on the void 
spaces must be stopped out by the contamination in the voids. Such a large con- 
tamination should be easily visible, but on careful comparison of the tint of the 
voids with that of the clear portion of the slide under the comparison microscopes, 
no difference could be observed between them. The explanation was therefore 
untenable. Another possible explanation of the lowest photometer value, namely 
that the light is scattered in passing through the section, has already been men- 
tioned and is shown to be improbable as a result of the tests given in paragraph (iii) 
below. 
(ii) ‘To decide whether the system of traversing tended inherently to give a 
wrong result, a large number of circles of different known sizes were drawn on 


| 
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a sheet of Paper in as random a fashion as possible, so as to cover the sheet without 
overlapping. From their radii the area covered by the circles was calculated as 
54'5 per cent of the area of the paper. Sixteen traverses were made by ruling fine 
lines in random directions and measuring intercepts. The total number of circles 
intercepted was 281, which is of the same order as the number of cells crossed on 
two annual rings. The final average obtained for 16 traverses was 56 per cent, showing 
a difference of 1-5 per cent, which is well within the limit of accuracy of the experi- 
ment. The addition of four more traverses did not appreciably alter this average 
value. 

(11) In order to obtain independent measurements of the cell-space ratio of 
the wood section, two methods were adopted. The first method consisted in 
projecting an enlarged image of section no. 11, table 2, onto millimetre-squared 
paper and computing the areas of separate cells from the number of millimetre 
Squares covered by the images. The magnification being necessarily large, a single 
annual ring was measured by six separate projections of small areas spaced 
diagonally across the ring*. The results are shown in table 4, which also includes 
measurements on another wood as a check. 


Table 4. Comparison of cell-space ratio by three methods 


| Cell-space ratio as measured by 


| 
Section 
| projection — photocell | Shand’s method 
| | 
Scots pine 39 | 42 52 
Sycamore | 30°7 | 31 | 44 


It will be seen that the results are in better agreement with those of the photo- 
metric method than of Shand’s method. 

The other measurement of the cell-space ratio was made by fitting the Shand’s 
micrometer on to a projection microscope and making the highly magnified image 
of the section travel across a white screen in which a single pin-prick had been 
made. A lamp behind the screen illuminated the pin-hole which served as a 
reference point. Section 1 of table 2 was measured in this way by Mr Mills, 
who made three traverses and obtained the average result of 41 per cent, which is 
in close agreement with that obtained with the photometer. A single traverse by 
another observer gave 42:1 per cent. This again supports the value obtained with 
the photometer. 

(iv) Summary of comparative tests. Table 5 summarizes the average results 
obtained by means of the various methods tried. 

This seems to show conclusively that the error lies in the use of the Shand’s 
micrometer for microscopic observation. The most probable explanation seems to 
be that, since the eye-piece pointer is dark in tone and has finite, though small, 


* This process is exceedingly tedious and I am indebted to Mr Mills, of the Section of Wood 
Structure in the Laboratory, for this painstaking work, as also for the measurements made on the 
Shand’s micrometer. 
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Table 5. Comparison of results for cell-space ratio by different methods 


Cell-space ratio 
Scots Paper / Paper 
Ee Ash Re Syca~ = grid x | grid 2 
(section I) | (section 11), MOF (green) | (red) 
Shand’s micrometer | 54 52 aoe eet | —— 
Photometer 415 418 31 — 485 | 50°7 
Projection with Shand’s method = 41 — — | = —- 
Projection on squared paper = 39 30°7 = : 
Travelling microscope = | == = 496 | 50°9 | 


width, there is a tendency to make this pointer overlap on the dark side of the 
dividing line between cell space and cell wall. This in the extreme case would 
introduce an error equal to the pointer-width in each cell measured, and this over 
a large number of small cells will amount to an appreciable figure, giving an excess 
value to the cell spaces. 


§7. CONCLUSIONS 
The apparatus described above has been used successfully in this Laboratory. 
If we leave out of account the time required for the sodium light and the amplifier 
to settle down after switching-on, the time required for the actual measurements 
on 12 sections is approximately as follows: 


Selection of matching filters 60 min. 
Measurement of QO,/Q, and QO,/OQ, 40 min. 


Total 1 hr. 40 min. 


The time required to measure a section by taking three traverses with the 
Shand’s micrometer is about 20 minutes, so that the time for the twelve sections 
is 4 hours. The time needed for mounting the sections and computing the results 
is the same by either method. 
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APPENDIX: AMPLIFIER USED IN THE PHOTOELECTRIC MEASUREMENT OF 
CELL-SPACE RATIO 


The photoelectric current from the photocell is amplified and measured by a 


null method which is a modification of that described by Campbell and Ritchie*. 
The circuit is shown in figure 4. 


* Photoelectric Cells, p. 141 (Pitman, 1930). 
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The bridge, consisting of valves 1 and 2 (chosen with steep characteristics) 
together with resistances R, and R,, can be balanced by adjusting R,,, with Ry», 
as fine adjustment, together with the potentiometer P,, which alters the ratio of 
the filament currents in the two valves. If the cell P is dark and the potentiometers 
P,, and P,z are at zero, each valve has the same grid-bias through £1. Under 
these conditions the bridge is taken through a series of balances until a small change 
in the main filament current, made by short-circuiting the resistance 7,, produces 
no change in zero of the galvanometer. If the cell is now illuminated, the bias 
on V, becomes less negative owing to conduction through P, but may be restored 
to its former value by tapping off the necessary extra potential from E,2 and thus 
rebalancing the bridge. This extra potential is measured and is proportional to 
the intensity of the light falling on P,, no calibration of the valves being necessary. 


~~ 
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Figure 4. Photoelectric amplifier circuit. P, caesium coated vacuum cell giving saturation below 
120 V.; V, and V,, Mullard. P.M. 1.H.L. 2-150 V.; 7, 102.; Riz and P,4, 20,0000. 
R,, 15,000 ©.; Riz and Pz, 400 2.; R;, 2 to 8 MQ. according to sensitivity required; P,4, 100 
steps of 200 (2.; P,z, 200 Q. (dial marked in 20-2. steps); P3, 4.Q.; BE, 1, 1°5-V. dry battery; 
E, 2 and £;, 2-V. accumulators; H.T., 120 V. 


P,4 is a 100-stud potentiometer having steps of 2002., specially made by 
Messrs Gambrell Bros. Pz is a slide-wire potentiometer with a total resistance 
of 2002. P,4, with Pg for steps of less than 1 per cent, records directly the 
intensity of any light as a percentage of a brighter one* and is used as follows: 
After the dark balance has been obtained P,4 is put at 100 per cent and P,, at 
zero, the cell is fully illuminated through the clear portion of the microscope slide, 
and the balance of the bridge is restored by P,,, with P,, as fine adjustment, 
giving Q, = 100 per cent. P, is now kept constant, and any other, smaller, intensity 

* Strictly speaking part of P,4 is shunted by the current through the grid-leak R; and the photocell 


P, but as this current is extremely small even at full illumination it may be disregarded, and equal 
increments of P,4 may be taken as equal increments of the potential on the grid of the valve V;. 
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Q, or Q, may be compared with the first by balancing with P24 only, and Px 
for steps of less than 1 per cent. This device saves much calculation and gives 


directly the value of the ratio required. Moreover, changes in the intensity of the 


source are at once noticed, since the setting of P, for 100-per-cent illumination 1s 


independent, in relation to the dark zero, of changes in the rest of the circuit. 
Frequent checking of the dark setting is necessary to correct a tendency to 
slow drift of zero. This drift is in part caused by any local temperature-changes 
and may be reduced by lagging the casing of the amplifier. é 
The sensitivity of the galvanometer may be adjusted to suit any maximum 
intensity of light by means of a potentiometer and series resistance, p and To, 
figure 4, and is set to give the most rapid dead-beat swing with a deflection of 
about 5 mm. to 10 mm. for a 1-per-cent change in light*. The amplifier is enclosed 
in a light-tight earthed metal case. As an extra precaution against stray light the 
photocell is also cased in black paper which is in contact with the cell only at the 


base. 
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DISCUSSION 


Lord RaYLEIGH said that in measuring the area of the holes in wire gauze he 
had obtained by far the most convincing results by means of a photoelectric cell. 
Photometric measurements used to be regarded as the most difficult of all, but 
modern equipment had brought such measurements within the domain of electrical 
measurement, and electrical measurements are in general easier to carry out than 
any other. 


Mr J. E. CaLTHRop enquired whether the method was applicable to small 
particles, such as lycopodium powder with a diameter of about 0-03 mm., or 
would diffraction vitiate the results? 


Mr J. GuILD suggested that the transmitted light might be collected in an 
integrating sphere in order that errors due to diffraction might be eliminated. 


Mr 'T. Smiru. The author has established a method for the examination of 
wood which he finds to be at once more rapid and more accurate than those used 
previously. ‘The only surprising feature is that with so large a number of small 
cells the author has found no sign of diffraction. The answer to the question con- 
cerning the mutual effect of the cells on diffraction is that each aperture diffracts 
as if the others were absent, but the size and arrangement of the cells as a whole 
affect the distribution of the diffracted light in space. 


Dr E. G. Ricnarpson. I should like to ask whether the apparatus would be 
suitable for a ready determination of the suitability of a given specimen of wood 
to support a load under unfavourable conditions, such as wet surroundings? I am 
thinking particularly of the testing of wood for use as pit props. With regard to the 


i : : 
In cases where a brighter light-source can be used, the galvanometer may with advantage 


be replaced by a dial-pattern centre-zero microammeter (e.g. Gambrell’s) which greatly increases 
the speed at which measurements can be made. 


— 
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difficulty of instituting a comparison test of the method, to which the author refers, 
he might have examined the light passing through a suspension of sand in water 
vigorously stirred in a glass tank. It has been shown both theoretically and by 
pipette sampling that with complete turbulence the sand is distributed in the water 
exponentially with respect to height *. Such a suspension is, of course, the obverse 
of the author’s microsections, but I have found that the light transmitted through 
such a system at different heights, with reference to clear water as standard, is 
proportional to the theoretical distribution as long as the concentration is not too 
high; and this would seem to indicate if the two experiments are comparable that 
the author may allay his fears with regard to scattered light upsetting the results. 
The trouble with regard to change of intensity of source during an experiment may 
be obviated by using two well-matched cells in a sort of photoelectric Wheatstone’s 
Bridge. 


AvutTHor’s reply. If the transmitted light were measured by means of an in- 
tegrating sphere, light scattered from the translucent cell wall would be picked up 
as well as that from the holes and would have to be allowed for in the choice of 
matching filter. This could not be done unless the filter were of material identical, 
except for the holes, with that of the section, which is hardly practicable. In the 
present form of the apparatus this cell-wall scattering is allowed for, since the 
matching filter is chosen in respect of the light transmitted normally, and whether 
the rest of the light is scattered or absorbed is of no importance. 

I am comforted by Dr Richardson’s experiments showing that the scattered 
light does not upset his results. I think the reason is that the area of the suspension 
(or, in my case, of the section) which is illuminated is considerably larger than the 
area under test whose image falls on the aperture of the photocell. Thus as much 
light will be scattered on to the aperture from the surrounding suspension as away 
from it by the area under examination. Provided that the scattered light is roughly 
the same from all parts of the suspension, this will give an automatic compensation 
for scattering up to considerable angles from the normal. 

Owing to the small amount of use to which this apparatus has so far been put, 
it is premature to say how far it would assist Dr Richardson in his problems of pit 
props, but from other work on pit props which has been done in this Laboratory t 
it would seem that the cell-space ratio within the timber is not by any means the 
only factor determining its suitability for pit props. 


* Hurst, Proc. R.S. 124, 196 (1929). 
+ “Home-grown pit props,” F.P.R.L. Bulletin No. 9 (1931). 
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ABSTRACT. A meaning for the closeness of fit of a formula which is considered 
widely applicable in physics is suggested, and a method of deriving the most closely 
fitting parabolic formula of a given order is described. Geometrically the formula repre- 
sents the mid course between the most outlying points. 


§1. PRINCIPLES OF THE METHOD - 


[: is no rare occurrence in physics for the problem of fitting a formula of the 
type 


ys at be + ext +... tee, 
where corresponding values of x and y are given, to arise, and a number of papers 
have been written on the procedure to be followed. These show that there is con- 
siderable diversity of opinion on the way in which the problem should be solved. 
Some methods, for instance graphical methods, are advocated because of the 
simplicity of the numerical work involved, and others, for example the method of 
least squares, because they are claimed to lead to the most accurate results. But 
even when accuracy is admittedly of outstanding importance, different methods, 
leading to somewhat different results, are advocated by different writers. I suggest 
that the reason for this disagreement is to be found in the absence of any clear 
statement of what is to be understood by accuracy. There is no single criterion of 
accuracy or closeness of fit which is of general applicability. It will, I think, be 
generally conceded that there are problems in which a stationary value of ¥ (Ay)? 
is the criterion which ought to be applied. In others this sum may perhaps requre 
to be replaced by & {4 (Aw)? + 2BAxAy + C (Ay)*}, where A, B, C are constants 
which depend upon factors special to the particular problem and upon the scales 
on which x and y are measured. But in many physical problems no variant of the 
method of least squares is of special interest as a means of constructing a formula 
of the type we are considering. The more usual requirement is that for any value 
of W in a given range the formula should give y correct within certain fixed limits. 
If Jy 1s required to be correct to three significant figures, to point out that the formula 
is almost everywhere correct to four or five figures is no answer to the objection that 
in one or two places it is wrong in the second figure. Since this is the type of error- 
compensation to which the least-squares method may lead, we clearly ought only 
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to employ this method when an examination of the problem shows that a solution 
of this kind is required. In physics the value of a formula depends much more 
frequently on the size of the maximum error to which its use can lead. 

The relative values of empirical formulae of the polynomial type may be 
measured roughly by the inverse of the number of terms they contain. For this 
reason we almost always employ a shorter expression than the one which would 
represent the observations exactly. The formula then in general yields values of y 
differing by smaller or larger amounts from the actual experimental results. The 
_ problem to be considered here is the determination of the coefficients a, b, c, ... 80 
that none of the larger discrepancies exceed a minimum value; the smaller dis- 
crepancies will not trouble us. In other words, we completely neglect all the 
observations that fall in mean positions and determine our coefficients from the 
outlying observations alone. If the extreme errors prove to be too great the order 
of the polynomial must be increased. The outlying observations can usually be 
selected without difficulty by plotting y against x, but it may sometimes be necessary 
to plot y — ¢ (x) against x, where ¢ (x) is an approximate expression for y. The 
number of outlying points should be one more than the number of terms in the 
polynomial, and therefore two more than the order of the polynomial. As x 
increases from its lowest to its highest value they must be chosen to lie alternately 
on opposite sides of the mean locus of points. 

Assume for the moment that we can find values for the n coefficients so that 


f (x) =a+ be + cx? +... + Rx} 
yields values of y for the outstanding observations which are all in error by the 
same amount but alternately of opposite signs. Thus if x1, x2, %3, ... X,4, are the 


values of the independent variable for the selected observations, arranged as an 
ascending or as a descending sequence, we have 


V1 —F (1) =f (2) — V2 = Ys — f (#3) = f (Hs) — N= = 
Then f(x) is in error by — «€ at x, x3, %5;,..., and by + € at x9, x4, %,..., and by 
amounts not exceeding these limits at all the other observed points. 

By an argument which has been given before* in a somewhat different problem 
but which may be worth repeating here, it can be shown that f (x) is the polynomial 
of order n — 1 which fits the observations best. If possible suppose that g (x) isa 
polynomial of order not greater than m—1 which represents y with errors not 
exceeding the narrower limits + | 7 |. Then if « is positive 


f (x) — g(x) <—e+ || <0 for «= xy, a, x5, ... 


and f (x) — g(x) >e—| | > 0 for x= xp, x4, Xs, .... 
If € is negative the same results hold with the interchange Of the sets %; js, Mes =<. 
and xp, X4, %,..-. In either event it follows that the polynomial f (x) — g (x), 


which at most is of order m — 1, vanishes for at least different values of » in the 
interval x, to X»,,- But this is only possible if f (x) and g («) are identically equal, 
and this is inconsistent with the supposition that | 7 | is less than | « |. The poly- 


* Proc. Phys. Soc. 33, 141 (1919-20). 


4) 


(7) 
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nomial f («) is therefore the one which yields the least extreme errors 1n y, and is 
therefore the expression desired. 
The actual construction of the polynomial is very simple. Let 


F (94) V2) V3» ay -+-), Standing for 

"SI Yr (oe — 4) (0 — Hp) --- (0 = Hypa) (H— p41) «++ (4 = nas) 

rat (Xp — %) (Xp — Xp) «++ (Xp — Hypa) (Hr — X41) «++ (%p— Xn) 
be the Lagrangian polynomial of order » which passes through the n+ 1 given 
points. Then, if x,, x), %3,... are regarded as fixed, F(1,-—1,1,—1I,...) 1s a 
polynomial of order m which yields the values 1, — 1, I, — I, ... at X,, Nay Nyy Nyy oe 
Let the coefficient of «” in F (y,, V2, V3, V4) ---) be € times the coefficient of x" in 
E(t, 1, 1 151-<:)- 0. hen 

f (®)= F (1 Yes Van -- ) FG —- 15-2) 

is a polynomial, of order n — 1 at most, which assumes the values 


Vi — &) Vg — & V5 — «+ AL H = Hy, Hg, Xp, .-- 
and the values 

Ya+ €) Vat €) Vet €, --- ALM = Ng, Xq, Xe, - 
That is to say f («) is the expression required, and ¢ is the magnitude of the extreme 
error. It may be observed that though F'(¥,, yo, y3, ..-) is of higher order than 
f (x) it is liable to yield errors amounting to about 2¢, i.e. twice as great as those 
possible with f (x). 

If it is preferred we can write down explicit formulae for ¢, a, b, c, .... Let (7), 


denote the sum of the homogeneous products of the x’s taken p at a time, x, being 
excluded. Denote 


n+1 
yr (7)p bor ¥ 
pea (Ry hp) ee cc Ly ee ee 
and met te 1) (r)> by X 
y <p> 


r= (Xy — Xp) (He — %,) ... (Suga — X) 
where the denominators represent the continued product of the excess of all the 


other «’s over w,. Then if the sign of « is unchanged from the preceding expressions 
the formulae required are 


—-e= Y,/X,, 
a= Y,+ €X,, 
—b= Y,_.+ eX, 
ewe Vo exes ‘ 


—d= bea + Oe 


and so on. The first of these equations may be used to determine whether the n + 1 
observations have been chosen correctly. The choice is correct if the substitution 
of any other observations for one or more of those selected yields a smaller absolute 
value of e. 


If formulae cast into a particular mould are desired it is best to start from these 
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equations. As an example the divided-difference formulae for fitting an ordinary 
parabola are 

ine S Oey dio Va 
= xy a Xz X5 a X4 

x4 Xo X3 — Oe 


Cc 


teem 8 Saige : 
ha — “1% (%_ + 44) Xs — alone al) 


Ny > Wg + Xs — xy _ 
A+ €= Nig + CXyXy, A— € = Tyg + CXyXy, 


where 7,3, 724 are the ordinates of the points in which the chords 1, 3 and 2, 4 meet 
_ the y axis, so that 
ss) le ot Se igs Si Xs 

*. ’ 


a xy — Xz 2 ee ie) 


_ %2Va— XaV2_ Vat Va Vo— Va Xo t+ X% 
Xg— X4 2 Ee 


Noa 


For a cubic the simplest formula is perhaps 


eee = (% — x5) (% — %5) ; (% — %) (% = %5) (% — x1) (% — xs) 
CES CES REACHES CREE BAL COETES CEE 
i 2, (x — x) (x — x5) (x% — xs) js — V3) (X%2 — X3 + X4 — 5) 


eg hg ig (x, — Xg+ Xzy— Xq xe (x, aaa Xs) (x, — X5) 
SE he (ys V5) (Xp hae aod . 


Ny — Xy4 (io X1) (%5 — x3) 


The full equation for « is 
{2012 — XQ + 37 — 34? + 205% — (2, — Hy + Hg — Hq + X5)*} € 
V4 (2 — %3) (X2 — 5) (Xs — %4) (Ha — Hs) — Yo (1 — Hy 
(x1 — 25) (x, — 5) 
i Vs (%1 — Xe) (%_ — Hs) (%1 — Ha) (Ha — Hs) Ms (%1 — % 
(x1 — %g) (4% — Xs) 
a Vs (%1 — Xp) (41 — 4s) (X_ — %3) (%3 — %4) 
(x, — x5 ) (%3 — %5) 


X3 am a) (x4 — x5) 
X_ — X4) 


( 
(X_ — 2%) (%_ — Xs) 
Ka — X4) 


—\— —— 


’ 


but usually it will be more easily obtainable by substituting x, or w, for x after the 
numerical expression for f (x) + € has been found, and using 


e = f (%2) — Ya =f (%4) — Y4- 

As the order of the curve increases it becomes less profitable to construct special 
algebraic formulae. The least amount of computation will probably then follow 
from the restriction of the homogeneous sums to the case when all the points are 
included. This is accomplished by writing the polynomial formally as the product 


(x — x) (% — Xp)... (% — Hn 4a) (44 Ay oe PAs tA, ), 


Ty 
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stood that in the final product negative powers of x are to be omitted. 
_,) are then found from 
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it being under 
The A’s (including two additional quantities A, and A 


A — y Vek? \ 5h es 1)" x,” 
D 


A a a te ’ 
Ty Ty 


where Tp = (Xp — Ky) (%p — Hq) «+ (%p — Hn) 
and « is given by 4,=0. The constant term can also be evaluated directly as 
| X4,A_,. The calculations can be checked in the course of the work from the 


Don Ceate 
identities 
ee 
x—=0 (p= Oy apapet eas 
Ty 
I — I)" rd 
LS eee ( ) “ > at BT : 
Xp Wy Ny Xg ++ Xn iy Tr 


which are also useful in reducing the labour involved in constructing special formulae 
such as those already given for the cubic case. 


§2. NUMERICAL EXAMPLES 


It is of interest to see how results obtained by this mid-course method com- 
pare with those given by other methods. We take first of all a simple example given 
by Merriman. The abscissae and ordinates of four points on a straight line were 
measured with equal precision, giving 

y = 0-5, 0°8, 1°0, and 1-2, 

x = 0°4, 0°6, 0-8, and o-g. 
By considering errors in x and y simultaneously Merriman reaches the least-squares 
solution 

¥y = 1°348x — 0035. 

From a graph it is easily seen that the first point lies closer to any reasonable mean 
line than the other three. The slope of the mid-course line is thus determined from 
the second and fourth points and is (1-2 — 0°8)/(o-9 — 0-6) or 4/3, and it at once 
follows that the line given by the method of this paper is 


¥y = (40x — 1)/30. 

For the given values of x the errors in y by the two methods are 

Least squares 0°0042, — 00262, 0°0434, — 00218. 

Mid course 00000, = O°O334, 00333, — 0°0333. 
If the points and these lines are plotted it is not possible from the graph to say that 
one is a better fit than the other. The squares of the errors sum to 0:00306 and 
0°00333 respectively, so that even from the least-squares point of view the solution 
we have found with such little trouble cannot be substantially improved. 

If we did not know that the points were supposed to be on a straight line we 
might consider whether a parabola would give a better fit. The reduced formulae 
give 

c= 38, b= 1}, atbe—cx 032, aFe=cx O54 
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or € = 0:0305. ‘The reduction in the error is therefore trivial, and there is no justifi- 
cation for preferring a parabola to a straight line. 

The next example from Merriman has been utilized by Awbery. The tem- 
peratures encountered at different depths in boring a deep Artesian well were found 
to be 
Depth x (m.) 28 BUme ot 73 mg240 © = 200se400° FOS. CAS 
Temperature y (°C.) II*7I 12°90 16:40 20°00 22:20 23°75 26:45 27-70 
From a graph the first, third, fifth and sixth points were selected. The mid-course 
- solution found for an ordinary parabolic formula is 

vy = 9°694 + 0:047395x — 0:000026206x?. 
Awbery obtained by the zero-sum method 

¥Y = 9°745 + 0°049495xX — 0:0000322x?, 

and I find for the least-squares solution 

¥Yy = 10214 + 0°044227x% — 0:000023115x?. 
(Merriman’s solution, y = 10:6 + 0:0415x — 0:0000193x2, is subject to the con- 
dition y = 10°6 when x = 0.) 

The errors due to the use of these formulae are given in table 1. 


Table 1 
| ae Mid course Zero sum Least squares 

28 —o7I — 0:60 — 0:28 

66 — o'lg — 0°03 Onn 
173 j Ory + 0°94 O77 
248 — 016 + 0°04 — 0°24 
298 — o71 — 0°56 — 0°86 
400 + o-71 + 0°64 + 0°46 
505 + 0°50 + 0:08 + 0°20 
548 + o'Io —o'50 — o'1g 


From these figures it is apparent that the zero-sum curve, which almost passes 
through the second, fourth and seventh points, is nearer the least-squares solution 
than the mid-course solution, though the parabolas for the latter two agree much 
more closely in the position of the axis and the length of the latus rectum than 
either of them do with the zero-sum solution. 

As a final example from Merriman we take one in which the accuracy of fit by 
a parabolic formula corresponds more closely to accurate physical measurements. 
The data give the velocities v of the water of the Mississippi at different depths d: 
they, and the outstanding errors with the mid-course and least-squares solutions, 
are given in table 2. 

Under these conditions there is little to choose between the solutions, and the 
chief advantage of the mid-course method is the relatively small amount of labour 


involved in reaching an acceptable solution. . 
The problem we have been considering is essentially that known to the statis- 


v,d 
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Table 2 


d 


U 


Mid course 


Least squares 


lose) 
orl 
o'2 
03 
o'4 
O'5 
06 
o'7 
o'8 
o'9 


3°1950 
3°2299 
3°2532 
3°2611 
3°2516 
3°2282 
3°1807 
3°1266 
SiO50 
2°9759 


+ 0:0027 
+ 9:0036 
+ 0°0009 
— 00016 
— 0'0020 
— 0°0036 
+ 0:0036 

+ 0°0022 

— o'0012 
— 00036 


o'0001 
00018 
0°0002 
o-002I 
o-0019 
0°0031 
0°0044 
0°0033 
0*0000 
0°0024 


tician as “‘smoothing,” with the restriction that the smooth curve is to be repre- 
sented by a simple algebraic formula. It becomes of interest to consider how the 
results obtained by the method of this paper compare with those reached by approved 


Figure 1. Weight of babies plotted against age, with Rhodes’s smoothed values 
shown as a continuous curve. 


methods of smoothing. For this purpose I have taken two of the examples given 
by Rhodes* in his tract on smoothing. The first of these represents the weight of 
babies according to age for their first year. The observations and Rhodes’s 
smoothing are shown in figure 1. Actual values are not however quoted for the 
first seven and the last six points plotted, so that I have been forced to consider 
only the central three-quarters of the plot. The points shown ringed in figure 2 
were chosen by eye as likely to be the most outstanding, and as they were four in 


* Tracts for Computers, No. 6 (Cambridge University Press). 
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number an ordinary parabola was fitted. The curve is seen to be a good general 
fit and it happens to fit equally well over the whole range of the points shown in 
figure 1. The question now arises whether the departures of the points from the 
curve ought to be treated as accidental or not. If the measurements referred to a 
normal physical problem I should consider any attempt to improve upon this result 
sad unjustified. We can do a little to bring the curve nearer the majority of the 
points by adding the first point to the other four and fitting a cubic, but the im- 
provement is so small that it is doubtful whether it is worth making. If the un- 
dulations in the curve of figure 1 have a meaning, figure 2 illustrates a stage beyond 
~ which the mid-course method as it has been developed here is inapplicable. 


See ea ae AE a . 
Ba, 


= er eae 


Figure 2. The mid-course parabola fitted to the points of figure r.. 


Figure 3 is an example where the scatter of the points is considerable. The points 
represent variation of mortality with age, and their distribution suggests a cubic 
curve to the eye. It is easy to pick out five points likely to represent extreme de- 
partures from the curve: they are distinguished in the figure by large circles. The 
cubic curve based on these points extends from near the top left-hand corner to the 
bottom right-hand corner. Though the curve agrees very fairly with the run of the 
points, it is apparent that considerable improvement is possible in the right half 
of the diagram but that the points on the left are too scattered to leave corre- 
spondingly small residuals. By adding the two points marked with smaller circles 
we push the curve further away from these two points, while bringing it nearer to 
the five points originally selected. ‘The new quintic curve is shown by a second full 
line, and, with the exception of the first third, represents the data very satisfactorily. 
The smoothing may be extended without difficulty—say by means of a cubic curve 
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hat less than © 


—into the remaining part of the diagram with extreme errors somew 
those obtained with the original cubic. No substantial improvement on this result © 
is likely to be obtainable, and we may infer from this and the preceding example 


Figure 3. The full lines represent the mid-course cubic and quintic; the broken 
line represents the least-squares cubic. 
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Figure 4. Smoothing of mortality curve. *+:-:: cubic; — osculatory method A; 
------ osculatory method B; +++ original data. 


that the mid-course method is not unlikely to be applicable in some statistical 
problems where it may well be held that the method of least squares has clearer 
justification than in some branches of physics. 


_ 
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The broken curve of figure 3 represents approximately the cubic curve obtained 
by the method of least squares. This curve is shown accurately in figure 4, which is 
taken from Rhodes’s pamphlet*, where the results of smoothing in the central 
region by two other methods are shown. From one of the examples it is clear that 
smoothing can be carried out in ways which lead to mere misrepresentation of the 
‘significant features of the data. This is not possible with the mid-course method if 
it is used intelligently. The other curve is free from faults of this kind, but it cer- 
tainly does not represent the observations better than the curves obtained here, 
though its derivation involves much more labour. 
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DISCUSSION 


Lord RAYLEIGH said that the paper perhaps hardly took sufficient account of 
the difference between an error and a mistake. Suppose that fifty observations 
had the value 4 + dA and one the value A — dA. According to the author the 
best value would be A, but this conclusion would hardly appeal to a betting man, 
and still less would it do so if the fifty-one observations were made by fifty-one 
different observers. In the case of heterochromatic photometry some observers were 
very confident while others were positively tortured by doubt when making a setting. 
Probably there was that element of doubt, toa greater or less extent, inall observations. 
The main use of methods of reducing observations by least squares and the like was to 
enable a man to state his results succinctly without faking them. It might be 
doubted whether such methods had ever produced real knowledge in the shape of a 
discovery unless perhaps in proving the reality of stellar parallax. The speaker had 
been taught in his youth that the theory of errors of observation was a thing to be 
learned and then forgotten. But at all events such methods as that of the author 


would save weary hours of arithmetic. 


Mr J. H. Awsery. Mr Smith has put forward a criterion for accuracy of fit 
which has much to recommend it, and merits careful consideration. ‘There will 
doubtless be many cases—the derivation of a formula to represent the observed 
(mass, luminosity) relation in stars is perhaps one—where it is the best criterion, 
but I do not think it will often be suitable in pure physics. Take for example the » 
extreme case of a formula of degree zero in the independent variable in which we 
have a number of estimates of a single quantity. Mr Smith’s method would take 
as a representative value the mid-point between the greatest and least of the 
estimates. If these are measurements of a physical quantity, my objections to this 


* In the original diagram about one-quarter of the points are incorrectly plotted. These errors 


have been corrected in this diagram. 
38-2 
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are (1) that a single further repetition which gives a bad result can alter the repre- 
sentative value, and (2) that no account is taken of the possibility of mistakes, as 
distinct from errors. That Mr Smith sees the matter differently is clear, when he 
speaks of the case where a formula is almost everywhere accurate to four or five 
figures, but is wrong in the second figure at a few points. I agree with him, that 
the formula is condemned, if the observations are indisputable; but if they were 
measurements of a pair of physical variables, I should draw the conclusion that 
observations ought to be repeated at the points where the large discrepancies occur. 
It is clear that the selection of the best criterion depends on the nature of the 
problem; it is probably also in some degree a matter of taste, depending on one’s 
psychological make-up. However that may be, we must be grateful to Mr Smith 
for his very skilful formulation of the method to be followed in deriving the formula, 
on those occasions when it has been decided that his criterion is to be adopted. 


Mr T. W. Apams. Would Mr Smith say what he regards as the limitations of 
his method of computation? Does he regard the method as applicable to physio- 
logical and biological data, i.e. to vital statistics? 


Mr J. Gump. I think that the difficulty which some participants in the discussion 
find in accepting the mid-point criterion put forward by Mr Smith is partly due to 
a failure to distinguish between two quite different types of case. Suppose we have 
a set of values for x and y, and that the values of y depart irregularly from a parabolic 
or other simple function of x, and that it is our intention to find the constants of 
such a function which best represents the relation. Two distinct cases may arise. 
In one case the given values of x and y may be exact, or at any rate only subject 
to errors of measurement which are negligible compared to the departures of the 
individual y’s from the corresponding values of f(x). In other words, the data 
accurately represent the facts, which do not actually fit any simple formula of the 
proposed type. We may nevertheless, for various reasons, desire to find, say, a 
parabolic formula which most nearly fits the facts. Our problem is to find the 
constants in an admittedly approximate relation which will depart from the truth 
by the smallest practicable amount at any value of x taken at random. In such a 
case any of the given values of y is as important as any other and the criterion 
adopted by Mr Smith is clearly the only logical one to apply. The other type of 
case, which is of much greater importance to the experimental physicist, is when the 
departures of y from the corresponding values of any simple function of x are of 
the same order as the errors of observation, that is to say, when one or more 
functions can be found which represent the experimental data to within the 
accuracy of the observations. This case arises frequently in physical measurements, 
as for example, in determining the resistance-temperature relation of a resistor, 
the e.m.f.-temperature relation of a thermocouple, and so on. 

The classical principles for the reduction of such observations treat this case as 
exactly equivalent to the former. It is assumed that every observation is of equal 
importance and must be weighted in accordance with a prescribed mathematical 
procedure—in brief, the method of least squares. I recall that when learning 
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physics in my school days, every figure, once it was recorded in the notebook, 
became sacrosanct: it must not be rubbed out, or amended, or one’s reputation for 
honesty was seriously compromised. To use one’s intelligence in discarding obviously 
anomalous results was regarded as ‘‘faking” the answer. This principle is still 
applied in the teaching of experimental science, and is based on the proposition 
_that as every observation is made in ignorance of any predisposing cause of error 
(otherwise it wouldn’t be made) there is no reason for considering one observation 
more or less reliable than another: the probability of being right is the same for all. 
This proposition is false. Probability always means, or should mean, probability 


in the light of the available evidence. At the moment when each observation is 


made, the probability of its being correct is the same as for any other of the series, 
but this is no longer the case when the whole series is completed and available for 
inspection. The trend of the observations, as a whole, constitutes additional evidence 
which affects the estimate of probability to be applied to any one observation. It 
provides logical justification for cutting out observations which are abnormal before 
proceeding to the formal reduction. As to what constitutes an abnormal obser- 
vation there is no formal rule which can replace the intelligence of the experimenter : 
his criterion will be based on experience of the particular kind of measurement 
which is in question and accumulated knowledge of the behaviour of the apparatus; 
but a rough general rule, to be used with, not as a substitute for, intelligence is that 
any single observation which, if admitted, would appreciably alter the result from 
that obtained by leaving it out should be discarded. If too many of the obser- 
vations turn out to be worthless when separately tested in this way we do not mend 
matters by leaving them in: the only remedy in such a case is to do the job over 
again with increased care or by improved methods. But every experimenter knows 
that even when all reasonable care has been taken anomalous observations tend to 
crop up. To reject these is not faking, but is merely the use of intelligence and a 
proper interpretation of probability, and any series of observations should have 
such outlying members pruned off before it is subjected to mathematical reduction. 
The experimenter who fails to do this, in deference to the classical misapplication 
of statistical theory to experimental observations, is merely permitting the in- 
telligence which he has presumably brought to bear on the experimental part of 
the work to abdicate when he comes to the arithmetic. 

A series of observations, cleaned of obvious errors, will never present the kind 
of anomalous distribution to which one would fear to apply Mr Smith’s mid- 
course criterion. 

I would submit, however, that in the case now being considered, where the 
irregularities to be smoothed out are of the same order as observational errors, 
there is no theoretical virtue in any particular method of finding the constants of 
the function, and that the only relevant consideration is the time involved in the 
computations. The difference in the function as evaluated by any reasonable methods 
represents the inherent ambiguity of the given data, and it is unjustifiable to assume 
that any one of the perfectly good curves which can be made to fit it is truer than 
another. One of the crimes to be laid at the door of the statisticians in their treat- 
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ment of experimental observations is that they have encouraged the belief that by 
suitable mathematical manipulation of irregular observations the true value of some 
quantity, or of the constants in some relation, can be established within limits of 
uncertainty which are in fact illusory. Ample proof of this is afforded by the 
literature: how often do we find different experimenters determining the same 
thing and disagreeing by amounts in excess of the sum of their estimated un- 
certainties as computed by the classical formulae. My experience is that any series 
of observations can be smoothed graphically with as much accuracy as the obser- 
vations justify. Where mere smoothing is not enough and we want the constants 
of a functional relation, we cannot do better than employ whatever method gives 
these with the minimum amount of calculation. It seems clear, on the evidence, 
that the mid-course method is the best in this respect and that the least-squares 
method is far and away the worst. 


Auruor’s reply. I have not attempted in the paper to deal with the obser- 
vations, but have assumed that there is no reason to believe that any of them are 
mistakes and that the differences or scattering are such as are usually to be expected 
in the kind of experiment considered. Though under these conditions it would be 
very unusual to make as many as fifty measurements, yet circumstances can be 
imagined where the best value from fifty observations 4d + dd and one A — dd 
would be A. The point I would make is that the observer ought to consider the 
most important factors in each problem and not apply a stock method in a routine 
manner. I am interested to hear that Lord Rayleigh was advised to forget the theory 
of least squares, and I should like to see the same advice given generally to young 
physicists today. 

In reply to Mr Adams: I should not hesitate to apply the mid-course method 
to any satisfactory set of quantities whenever I believed the result required was 
likely to lie in a central position between the extreme observations. I can imagine 
circumstances in which the method could reasonably be applied to vital statistics 
and kindred magnitudes. 

I am in agreement with much that Mr Guild says, but I have not reduced the 
question of the rejection of observations to a definite set of rules in the way he has 
done. When there is no question of mistakes the problem seems to me to contain a 
number of difficulties. The fact that Mr Guild’s work is regularly of very great 
accuracy may be considered a recommendation of the views he puts forward. 

[ agree with Mr Guild that many workers will find the small amount of arith- 
metic involved the most important property of the mid-course method. Its 
rapidity is of course due to the fact that only a few observations enter into the 
calculations. High-order curves are not often wanted, but I have recently compared 
various methods of computing the coefficients and have found the following general 
method particularly convenient. I assume that the polynomial to be obtained is of 
order 2n, so that 2” + 2 outstanding observations are utilized. Let the polynomial be 


= 2n 2n-—1 ex =. 
F(%) = a0" + agx?h-t + age? 4 F aeons. 
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I find from the odd observations a linear matrix Y and square matrices Se auc 
each of order n. Their definitions are Y = Oe Oe foe ae 


q) 


Sq Sati Squg +s Yq Vast Yate++ 
Sy = Sq-1 Sq Savi ses |, Ro = [ Ma 7 Vatiess |> 
Sg-2 Syy Sq Tq-2 "qa Yq 


ReLeeGe ad viamiae sabe e ee fe §§& i | |, Sigiavee.ecelelsie vices ele-vie 066, 


(x — 2) (% — xy) ... (% — Hong) = x41 + 5,0 + sgxe"-F t+ Sng 
an 6 ee a ee a 
"4 > Vous XY 9044 
© 90 (2041 — %1) (ava — %) --» (%a04a — Xen+1) 


From the even observations similar matrices Y’, S,’, R,’ are found. Then the first 
n of the coefficients a are given by 


(2; Gs dg... Gy)'—= (Y Sy = YiSo) (Ry Sy — Ry Sp), 
the succeeding 7 coefficients by 


(Gris An+2 +++ An) = (aq Ag +. pn) ky 8 a YS) 
Ad, 0. a) Koon Y S44 


and the constant term a,,,,, and the error e« by 
‘ 2n— , 2 1 2n— 
art Vp — 249714 > {aja + le i 4 Ae ae I PP 1A, Xy Ra Ag X, Ra alee = CERIN 
2n— 2 2n— 
Vu Vo 26 Cee ae a,x," BEE tae Ayn Xy} ee {qx, "Ay Hy" satiak Su 3 Cs 


where x, y,, and x,, y, are any two observations taken one from the even and the 
other from the odd set. Formulae for the polynomial of order 2m — 1 may be derived 


by putting x,4 =. 


C,X,¥ 
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ABSTRACT. When the constants a, 6 and c in the formula y = a + bx + cx® are to be 
determined from simultaneous values of x and y, the best-known methods involve the 
addition of a number of equations, which are then solved to give the desired constants. 
A large number of significant figures must be retained in the calculation. It is pointed out 
that if one constant can be determined separately from the other two, the arithmetic can 
be greatly simplified. It is frequently of advantage to determine first the constant c, 
since this is the constant needed to correct mean values to instantaneous values. It can be 
easily found by the method of divided differences which, in contrast to the more familiar 
methods, reduces the number of significant figures to the minimum permissible. If the 
observations are very irregular, the method in its crudest form gives a very poor estimate 
of c, but a modification is described which adds little to the labour, whilst improving the 
accuracy very considerably. 

Numerical examples are given, and the results by the new method compared with 
those obtained by the methods of least squares and zero sum. 


§x1. INTRODUCTION 
HE parabolic equation y = a + bx + cx* is of common occurrence in physics 
and engineering, either as a rigorous equation, or as one to represent a series 
of results empirically. Its utility for the latter purpose has been stressed 
recently by various authors. For example, Tuttle and Satterly claim that in many 
cases it is preferable as an interpolation formula to the commonly adopted form 
y= ax". 

When such a formula is to be adopted, a variety of methods are in use for 
determining the constants a, 6 and c from the observations. The authors just cited, 
for example, suggest drawing a curve to represent the observations, and, selecting 
three points from the curve, to provide three equations for a, b and c. Clearly this 
method is suitable only for relatively low accuracy. When greater precision is 
necessary, the two most familiar devices for obtaining three equations are the 
method of least squares and that of zero sum. The former involves a great deal of 
labour before the normal equations can be formed, whilst both methods demand the 
use of a considerable number of significant figures in the calculations, in order to 
obtain even a moderate number in the values of a, b and c. 

To illustrate this, we may work a very simple example by the method of zero 


sum. It is desired to calculate a, 6 and c in the equation y = a + bx + cx® when 
the following values are given: 


x= I 2 3°5 4 5 8 
agi : = 7 14 22 
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The first step is to write out the six quadratic equations, and to reduce them to 
three by adding in pairs. The result is 
3 = 2a+ 36+ 5c 
Meee ape SURG 2scn ene 2S = -y:.,. (oO; 
36 = 2a+ 136 + 89c 
Subtracting each of these from the following one eliminates a and yields 
8 = 4:5) + 23-25¢| 
eee ee soho ACI 
If, now, each of these is divided by the coefficient of (6), with only slide-rule 
accuracy, they become respectively 


L775 = b+ 5:17¢. | PG) 

4°545 = b+ 11-03¢| ' 
whence by subtraction RTOS BOCA 8 eee (4), 
or C= 0-477. 


With this value in (3), b = — 0-67; and then from (1) 2a = 2-64 or a= 1°32. 

The above approximate solution was carried out with a slide-rule, and it is 
now possible to estimate the accuracy really required. Since y is given only to the 
nearest integer, it is desirable that the formula should give the first decimal place. 
Now, when y is being calculated for x = 8, the contributions of the three terms are 
approximately 1-3, — 5-3 and + 30°3, and a should therefore be known to 2, b to 2 
and ¢ to 3 significant figures. Thus as regards c, equation (4) has only been taken to 
exactly sufficient places; since the coefficient 5:86 is obtained by subtraction, it 
may be in error by 1 unit in the last place, and therefore one more figure would be 
desirable. Again, in finding 5 from equation (3), we subtract 11-03¢ from 4-545, 
i.e. we subtract 5:22 from 11-03. Clearly, to be sure of the second decimal place, 
i.e. to know d to two figures, it would be preferable to know the value of the quantity 
I1-03c to one more figure. Similarly, the second significant figure of a would be 
- more sure if c were known to one more figure*. 

It is apparent that when any constant is required with greater precision than 
these, as is usually the case, the calculations are outside the range either of a slide- 
rule or of four-figure logarithms. 

In the method of least squares, the amount of arithmetic required 1s, of course, 
greater even than in the method of zero sum. 


§2. PROPOSED METHOD 


It is clear from the foregoing that a simpler method of determining the con- 
stants in the equation y = a + bx + cx® would be of value. Much of the labour in 
the standard methods arises from the fact that the equations are added, numbers 
with many significant figures being thus introduced, and all the constants are 
determined simultaneously. 


* As a matter of fact a more exact calculation shows that the values a, b, ¢ = 1°32, — 0°67 and 
0'473 should be 1-30, — 0°65 and 0471, so that slide-rule accuracy introduces perceptible errors 


even in this case. 
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If any one of the constants can be determined before the others, the problem 
becomes much simpler. Thus if c is known first, it is easy to plot (y - cx") against 
and so to determine a and b as the intercept and slope of a straight line; if 6 is 
known, (y — bx) is a linear function of x2, whilst if a is determined first, then 
(y — a)/w is linear against x. (The reference to plotting does not imply that graphical 
methods are necessary. There are plenty of easy arithmetical methods for deter- 
mining the two constants in a linear formula.) 

For several reasons, the constant c is the most useful to determine first. It is 
often the coefficient of a small term, and the arithmetic involved in preparing the 
linear function to determine a and b is easily carried out. Moreover, as will be 
shown elsewhere, if mean values have been measured fora quantity which varies 
with x, it is in any case desirable to know c in order to correct these values to 
instantaneous values. 

Fortunately c is not only the most useful constant to determine first; it is also 
the easiest. For consider three values of x and the corresponding values of y, say 
yy = at bx, + cx’, 

Yo = A+ bx, + cx,?, 
yg = at bus + cx;?. 

By taking the differences of the y-values and those of the x-values, and dividing, 
the first divided differences of y are found. They are seen to be given by 

(Ye — ¥1)/(%_ — %) = b+ ¢ (x, + x) and (yg — y2)/(%3 — Xa) = b+ c (xy + 5). ’ 
The second divided difference is obtained by subtracting one first difference from 
the other and dividing by (3 — x,), the range of values of x concerned in its formation. 
From the above equations it is immediately seen that the second divided difference 
is simply equal to c. 
A numerical example will make the matter clear. 


Table 1. Divided differences of a function 


2 > bbe ae Pine Second divided difference of y 
——_—_—_—__—— difference 
x y ofy | Numerator | Denominator 
I 9 
I 6 6 
2 15 9—6o0r3 4-10Fr3 
2 18 9 
4 33 I2—90r3 c= 2 Ori 
I 12 P32 | 
5 45 i5—12/0r 3 7 = 4 00s 
2 30 I5 
i 75 22-15 0r7 I2—50r7 
5 IIo 22 
La 185 28 — 22 or 6 13 —7 0r6 
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§3. A NUMERICAL EXAMPLE 
To show the operation of the method, the following table of corrections to the 
constant-volume helium thermometer will be taken, and a parabolic formula 
deduced to represent the results. The first column gives the temperature, the second 
the correction in thousandths of a degree. The working is shown in the later 
columns, the last of which should be a linear function of x. A plot of the figures 


verifies this, and consequently shows that the parabolic form is suitable for repre- 
senting the data. 


Table 2 

26 TRE Ay Aty ox 4) = 6x" 

— 183 19 12°8 6:2 
| —o-151 

— 150 14 + 0°00037 8-6 5°4 
— 0'120 

— 100 8 + 0:00020 38 4:2 
— o'100 

= 50-24 3 + 0:00040 I'0 2°0 
— 0'060 

° ° + 0°00040 ooo) oxfe) 
— 0020 

50 —1I + 0:00040 axe) — 2:0 
+ 0020 

100 ° + 0:00040 3°8 — 38 
+ 0060 

150 3 + 0°00040 8:6 = BG 
+ O°100 

200 8 + 0:00040 risa) — 7:2 
+ 0-140 

250 15 + 0°00020 23'°8 — 88 
+ 0°160 

300 23 + 0:00060 34°3 See aa ie 

4+ O°220 

350 34 + 0:00020 46°7 — 12°7 
+ 0°240 

400 46 + 000060 61'0 — 15'0 
+ 0°300 

450 61 Wake — 16-2 

Mean c = 0°:000381 


The time occupied in forming this table, including the copying out of the first 
two columns, was 9 minutes, of which less than half sufficed to determine c. 

To determine a and 4, a variety of methods is available, and we will select that 
of zero sum. Adding the upper halves of the first and last columns gives 
12'0 = 7a — 3330, and adding the lower halves gives — 76:8 = 7a + 21006. By 
difference, 2433) = — 88-8 or b = — 0-0365, and then 7a = — 0-17 or a= — 0°02. 

The time occupied in this determination of a and b was 54 minutes, making a 
total of 144 minutes for the whole process of determining the parabolic equation 

Yy = 0:02 — 0:0365x + 0:000381x". 

To solve the same problem by the method of zero sum, it is first necessary to 

write down the fourteen equations of which the first is 


19 = a — 183) + 33489¢, 


and to divide these into three equal groups of 43 equations each*. These groups are 
then added, to form the three normal equations 


44 = a — 483) + 68,4900, 
15 = a+ 583°3b + 95,833¢, 
174 = a+ 1666-7b + 616,667¢, 


a process which was found to occupy 8 minutes. 

If these are solved with merely slide-rule accuracy (which is not really sufficient), 
they give a= — 0-01, b = — 0:0370 and ¢ = 0:000382, the time occupied being 
11 minutes, making a total of 19 minutes. The difference in the results by the two 
methods is insignificant, although the time-difference is over 30 per cent. 

In the solution by least squares, even the formation of the normal equations 
occupied 31 minutes, and their solution 16 minutes. 

When the results calculated by the various methods are compared with the 
original data, each method shows a maximum deviation of 0-6 of a unit, though 
these deviations all occur at different values of the temperature x. 


§4. REFINEMENT OF THE METHOD 


In the example just taken, the differences of both the first and second orders 
were found by subtracting successive entries in the table. This was justifiable 
because the twelve estimates of c did not vary greatly, but in general this would not 
be so. This procedure does not weight the observations equally, since every 
y-value except the first and last enters into the calculation of two first differences. 
Consequently the first two and last two entries are weighted differently from each 
other and from the rest of the entries. Again, if the observations are scattered at all 
widely about the mean parabola representing them, some of the first and second 
differences will be reversed in sign with respect to the rest. For example, if the 
trend of the observations is such as to demand a parabola with its axis vertical and 
vertex downwards, then a single high observation lying between two normal or 
low ones introduces a value of ¢ representing a parabola with vertex upwards. 
Again, if three observations are very close together in their x-values, they may give 
quite large divided first differences, and these will exercise undue weight in the 
second differences. 

For these reasons, it is desirable to form the first differences by dividing the 
table into two equal halves, ignoring the middle observation if there are an odd 
number, and subtracting the values in corresponding positions in the two halves. 
In this way every observation which is used at all is used just once. The same 


principle is then to be extended to the second differences. Thus, supposing there 


are 2” observations the first divided differences will be 


JYntt— Vi Ynia — Deo 
ee Net 
Vn Sa WY, Xnig — Cee 


* A fraction such as two-thirds of an e i i i iplvi i 
j quation is obtained by multiplying every coefficient 
by 3. E.g. } of the equation 3 = a + 6b + 36c is 2 = §a+ 4b + wale aaa x 
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Be: BAC (Hn #1), OAC (Sas Hime); +s 
and the second will proceed analogously. 

To illustrate the improvement effected by this refinement of the procedure, 
we may take an example of scattered data from Merriman’s Least Squares, p. 140. 
The observations are shown and are treated by the cruder method in table a: 


Table 3 
. Divided first | Divided second 
84 differences | differences 
28 Tene AE 
1319/38. ‘0f/0:0313- | 
66 12°90 Cd | + ©:0014/145 of + 077 X 10n° 
3°50/107 or 0:0327 
W7 16°40 | + 00153/182 or + 84:1 x 10 
3°60/75 oro0480 | 
248 20°00 =10,0040/125 Of 1321 aon” 
2°20/50 Or 0'0440 
208 22°20 — 0:0288/152 or — 189°5 xX 10° 
1°55/102 or 0°0152 
400 22°75 + 0:0105/207 or + 50°7 x 10 ° 
2°70/105 Or 0°0257 
505 26°45 | + 0:0034/148 or + 23:0 x 107° 
1'25/43 or 00291 | 
548 27°70 | Mean — _ g:0xX 10° 


Each entry in the last column is an estimate of the constant c, and it is obvious 
that the mean is quite unreliable. The most favourable complexion is given to the 
figures by taking first the mean of the three estimates — 189°5, + 84:1 and + 50-7 
(i.e. — 18-2) and secondly the mean of the other three (viz. + 0-2) and comparing 
these means, but it certainly gives no confidence in the final result. 

If now the half-table method is adopted, the calculation takes the form given 
in the next table. 


Table 4 
| Divided first ee Divided second 

oe ee differences | differences 

28 ieee | 

66 1290 | 
173 16°40 
248 20°00 | | 
298 22°20 10°49/270 or 0:03886 
400 23°75 10°85/334 or 0°03249 | | 
505 26°45 10'05/332 OF 0'03027 — 0:00859/(207 + 145) or — 0°0000244 
B48) '27°70 780/300 or 002566 — 0:00683/(148 + 182) or — 0:0000207 

Leg it 


The two estimates of c in the last column are much closer together than the 
two estimates obtained previously by grouping three observations together to 
obtain a mean, and in fact it seems probable that two-figure accuracy can be 
justifiably claimed in the value of c now deduced, although three would be used in 
practice, to avoid errors due to rounding off. 

A second important point is that the value — 22-6 x 10~® deduced for c in 
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table 4 not only is apparently mo 
that deduced in table 3. This larger value is much nearer to the value — 23-1 X I 


given by the method of least squares and to the value — 32:2 x 10~* given by the 
method of zero sum; in view of the differences between the values due to these 
older methods, it is to be presumed that the observations depart so far from a 
parabola that any value between — 19 and — 32 is as “‘true”’ as any other. 


§5. DETERMINATION OF THE CONSTANTS a AND 6 

Attention has so far been mainly devoted to the determination of the constant c, 
which is all that would be required in correcting mean values to instantaneous 
ones. If the whole equation is to be found, the constants a and 6 will be required, 
and many methods are available for determining them. 

In one of the examples given above the quantity y — cx? was formed and zero 
sum then utilized. This is a convenient method since it easily gives two equations 
for the two unknowns, one of which is immediately eliminated by subtraction. 
An equally simple method, and one which gives a visible check on whether a 
parabolic equation is in fact satisfactory, is to form as before the quantity 
y’ which = y — cx? = a+ bx. The half-table method is then used to determine }, 
which is given as the ratio between the differences of yy’ and of x. When 6 has been 
determined, an estimate of a is obtained from each observation by subtracting dx 
from the previously tabulated quantity y’. The deviations of these estimates of @ 
from their mean are identically equal to the deviations of the calculated values of x 
from the observed values, and this is a valuable feature of this method of determining 
a and b. 

Yet another method of determining a and 4 is available. In the process of finding 
c, first divided differences are formed and are equal to 6 + ¢ (x, + x,). Hence by 
subtracting the appropriate value of ¢(x,+ x,) from each divided difference, a 
number of estimates of 4 are obtained. 

These methods are illustrated for the problem from Merriman just dealt with 
table 5 showing the half-table method. 


Table 5 
ox” | i 
x y x? (c=226 | y’ | b bx 
+ ‘toi 6) (o= 0°0434), 
23) |ent-7 y 780 0:02 1B pe 1°22 | 
66 | 12:90 4360 O10 | 13°00 2:86 
173 | 16:40 2930 0°68 17°08 | Ey 
248 | 20:00 61500 1°39 = |_ 139 | 10°76 
298 | 22:20 88800 2°OI 24°21 | 12°48/270 or 0:0412 12°93 
400 | 23°75 16000 3°61 27°36 | 14:36/334 or 00430 | 17°36 
505 | 26°45 | 255020 5°76 32°21 | 15°13/332 or 0°0456 | 21°92 
548 | 27°70 | 300300 6-78 34°48 | 13:09/300 or 0°0436 | 23°78 
Mean 0°0434 Mean 


ag : ; : ‘ 
The result quoted in Merriman’s book is not the least-squares result to the problem worked 


out here. It 1S the conditioned solution forced to pas g Pp p 
S throu h the oint re resenting the surface 


re reliable, but is nearly three times as large as 


A parabolic formula to represent a series of observations 581 
The first-divided-difference method is set out in table 6. 
‘Table 6 
First | b 
x divided | (x, + x5) | ¢ (xp + Xs) b Ws — cx? 
differences | : (b = 00446) vote ; 
28 1°25 11°73 10°48 
66 2°94 13'00 10°06 
173 fg fz 17:08 9°36 
248 | II‘05 AILBO) 10°34. 
298 003886 | 326 — 0°0074 0°0463 13°29 24:21 10°92 
‘4.00 -0°03249 | 466 = O:0105 00430 17°84 27°36 9°52 
505 0°03027 678 S710-Orss 0'0456 22°51 Bor 9°70 
548 0°02566 | 796 — 00180 0°0437 24°42 34°48 10°06 
| Mean 00446 Mean 10°06 


We have thus a number of alternative equations, each purporting to represent 
the data: 
From least squares 16°21 0:04A2%)—123:1exet0 “xe: 
9°75 + 0°0495% — 32°2 X L0~8x?; 
from the difference method, using the half table to determine 4, 
10-30, 00434" 22°60 x 10 *x?; 


from zero sum 


from the difference method, using the first divided differences to determine 3, 

10°06 + 0:0446x% — 22°6 x 107%x?. 
The accuracy of these various equations can be estimated by calculating y from each 
at the given values of x, and noting the deviations between the observed and 
calculated values of y. The main results of such a comparison are shown in table 7, 
from which it will be seen that in point of fidelity to the data there is little to choose 
between the various methods. 


Table 7 
Difference method 
Least Zero - 
squares sum Half _ First 
table differences 
Average deviation "40 0°43 0°39 0°40 
Maximum deviation 0:87 0:96 0:82 0:86 
Sum of squares of 
deviations 1°84 PNG y| 1°85 I'90 
DIsCusslON 


Dr Fercuson. It is all very well to discourse opulently of reductions made in 
five or ten minutes with the aid of mechanical computers, but those of us whose 
normal equipment consists of a thirty-centimetre boxwood rule, a few pieces of 
squared paper of doubtful rectangularity, and a well-thumbed copy of Bottomley, 


niall 


582 j. H. Awbery 


do not disdain more primitive methods which will achieve a result in something less 


than half an hour. 
In handling an equation of the type considered by Mr Awbery, 


y=at bet cx’, 


if we plot the best xy curve, take a point x,y thereon, and transfer the origin to this 
point we can, by plotting the new values of y/x as ordinate against x as abscissa, 
obtain a straight line the slope and intercept of which determine ¢ and b. 

Having found these constants, from each pair of original values of y and x we 
can determine a value of a by using the original equation. 

This method of reducing a four-term equation to what is practically a three- 
term form by transferring the origin to a point on the curve is certainly restrictive, 
but it is simple, of fairly general application, and it obeys the pragmatic test. 


Mr T. SmirH. From an examination of the outstanding errors in a number of 
problems when formulae have been fitted by least squares, by the method of this 
paper, and by others, the conclusion emerges that this method tends to give 
solutions which approach very nearly—certainly more closely than other methods 
included in the comparison—to the least-squares solutions but with much less 
labour than the latter involve. The method ought therefore to prove particularly 
valuable where a simple, rapid and reliable method in which weight is given to all 
the observations is required. 


AvuTHor’s reply. I sympathize with Dr Ferguson’s plea for the man whose study 
is not well equipped with aids to computing, but surely the fact that the squared 
paper is of doubtful accuracy should be an argument against, rather than for, 
graphical methods? I am an advocate of reducing numerical work where possible 
to the determination of the parameters of a straight line, but I prefer to determine 
them arithmetically, using the eye only as a safeguard against the adoption of an 
unsuitable formula, or the introduction of a gross mistake. 

My objections to Dr Ferguson’s procedure in the particular case of a quadratic 
formula are centred around the selection of a point (x), Yo) through which the curve 
is forced to pass. I feel that this selection may bias the whole curve, and further 


that the selection may be no simple matter. Consider the example in table 2 of | 


Mr Smith’s paper*. Here, values of v range from 2-97 to 3-20 and are given to four 
decimal places. If they are plotted so that 1 cm, represents o-o1 of a unit (a curve 
g inches wide), then to estimate the fourth figure in w requires reading the curve to 
the nearest tenth of a millimetre. I presume Dr Ferguson would surmount this 
difficulty by plotting, not the observations, but their deviations from a straight line 
passing through the third and eighth points; but if so, there is quite considerable 
labour to be done before he starts the main process. 


* Page 566 of this volume. 
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The General Principles of the Quantum Theory, by G. TEMPLE. Pp. viii + 120. 
(London: Methuen & Co., Ltd.) 3s. 


Methuen’s monographs on physical subjects, to which series this booklet belongs, are 
mostly excellent value, and the present one is certainly no exception to the rule. It 
introduces the student to all the main conceptions of modern quantum theory, and does 
not omit to show him how to work the mathematical apparatus which has been adopted in 
this branch of theoretical physics. 

To do all this in the space available would be impossible without tremendous com- 
pression, and the book is therefore difficult reading. Of necessity, the arguments are 
mainly expressed in mathematical symbolism, and explanations as to how one equation 
follows from another have been kept to a minimum. 

Nevertheless, it can be read by any conscientious student, and he ‘can assure himself 
that his knowledge is real and not superficial by working the examples. These add greatly 
to the value of such a work as this, and make it more valuable as an introduction to the 
subject than works of many times the size with no examples. There are one or two mis- 
prints in them, as on p. 11, ex. 2, where the replacement of “are” by “‘and” makes it look 
as if the enunciation is incomplete. The other misprints (two on p. 41 and several in 
chapter 5) are even more trivial. 

It is refreshing to find an author who considers that English is good enough for him. 
For once, we find a book on quantum theory in which “characteristic” is not rendered as 
“eigen,” nor “‘trace”’ as “spur.” jaHok 


Wave Mechanics. Advanced General Theory, by J. FRENKEL. Pp. viii + 525. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 35s. 


This is the second volume of a trilogy, of which the first. dealt with elementary 
general theory and the third will treat special problems in detail. 

The distinction between the elementary theory of the first volume and the advanced 
theory of the one under review is very marked. Here the relationship to classical mechanics 
is developed from the most refined formulation of the latter subject, and the equations of 
the new mechanics are built up in the first place as generalizations of classical mechanics 
with operators taking the place of quantities. In this synthesis, the analogy between 
classical mechanics and geometrical optics on the one hand, and wave mechanics and 

-undulatory optics on the other, is not used at all. ao 

The development by which the operators are represented as matrices is next taken up, 
this part of the subject being completed on p. 126. 

The next two chapters are devoted to the transformation theory. Here we are given 
two operators H and K, representing the energy of a particle in two fields of force with 
different potential energies, and are required to find what relations exist between the 
characteristic functions yj, and y,, and also between the two matrices which represent a 
given operator F, in its relation first to H and then to K. The perturbation theory is a 
special case, where the energies H and K are related so that one 1s an approximation to 
the other. ; ; 

This brings us practically half way through the book, and the remainder is much 
more difficult reading. It opens with a chapter on “relativistic remodelling and magnetic 
generalization of the wave mechanics of a single electron.” This chapter, of course, 
introduces the spin effect and is well written to show the way in which the magnetic 
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generalization is indissolubly linked to the relativistic outlook. After it comes the problem 
of many particles, and the treatment by what is variously known as second quantization, 
super-quantization or intensity quantization. 

This second half of the book contains much that is very recent, and naturally has to 
deal with problems where the best solution that can be given is known to be incomplete 
or incorrect. In the main it follows the treatment given by Dirac in his various papers, 
though there is no slavish adherence to any one line of discussion. It will be seen that the 
term “wave mechanics” is used in a very wide sense, and includes modern quantum 
electrodynamics. 

As a whole the book is difficult reading. In many ways it is reminiscent of Thomson 
and Tait’s Natural Philosophy. Both books adopt an extremely general outlook, though 
the older one is kinder in giving examples (even trivial ones are helpful) of the sort of 
system to which any given theorem applies. This is balanced by the greater discursiveness 
in Frenkel’s book, and in particular by the lengthy verbal translations which frequently 
precede the mathematical investigations. 

The books have another similarity—their weight and general unsuitability for armchair 
reading. In the present case this is due partly to the very thick paper which the 
publishers have provided. They and the printers are to be congratulated on the excellent 
production of a book which must have been extremely difficult to set up. The mathe- 
matical portions abound with cases where a symbol carries a subscript which itself bears a 
subscript or a prime or both, whilst double superscripts like 1* or °** or °''"’ are frequent. 
Despite this complexity only three or four examples of misprints have been noticed, none 
of them important enough to require citation. J. HA. 


L’Electron Magnétique (Théorie de Dirac), by Louis DE BRoGutr. Pp. viii + 316. 
(Paris: Hermann et Cie, 1934.) 100 fr. 


Although Dirac’s theory of the electron is usually regarded as one of the high peaks of 
achievement in mathematical physics, probably few physicists would claim to have 
more than a vague appreciation of its general character. A full understanding of the theory 
requires not only a thorough grasp of the spirit of quantum mechanics and of relativity, 
but also familiarity with a difficult mathematical technique. 

Dirac’s equations for the electron are arrived at by modifying the usual relativistic 
wave equation in such a way as to meet a postulated formal requirement that the equations 


shall be of the first order in time. From the aesthetically satisfying equations so built up- 


may be deduced consequences, in agreement with experiment, as to spin and magnetic 
moment; so that these appear not as fundamental irrationals, but as particular aspects of a 
wider scheme. 

The essence of the theory is given, with amazing economy of symbolism, in the last 
chapter of Dirac’s Quantum Mechanics. De Broglie gives a fuller presentation, leading 
= by gradual steps from what will be familiar to many physicists to the more recondite 

eory. 

In the first part of the book there is a good survey of the relevant parts of classical 
quantum theory and of wave mechanics. The second part deals with the Dirac theory, with 
due reference to the earlier work of Pauli and Darwin. The arguments of Dirac are pre- 
sented in a manner which will be appreciated by those who wish to gain a clear impression 
of the nature of the theory without working through the detailed mathematical develop- 
ment which follows. This part of the book concludes with a formidable table of the sixteen 
hermitic operators involved in the theory, together with expressions for the operators 
See a to mass, charge, current, magnetic and electric moment, and spin. 

he third part of the book deals with applications, and the theory of fine structure 
and of the Landé g factor is fully worked out for the one-electron case. The theory 


sessed 
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suggests not only magnetic moment and spin, but also an imaginary electric moment, 
and the possibility of states of negative energy (mass) for the electron. These are briefly 
discussed, as also questions connected with the lack of symmetry in the appearance of 
space and time coordinates in the equations. 

De Broglie’s book is an admirable piece of detailed and lucid exposition which will 
be of value both to those hesitantly approaching the Dirac theory, and to those requiring 


a systematic account of it. The book is well printed, and it is adorned with a plate of 


X-ray spectra and attractive, if irrelevant, head and tail pieces to the chapters showing 


fragments of line and band spectra. E.C. 8 


Atomic Theory and the Description of Nature, by Nets Bour. Pp. 119. (London: 


“oa a 


The Cambridge University Press.) 6s. net. 


It was a happy thought to bring together five classical essays by Prof. Bohr. Two of 
them, Atomic Theory and Mechanics and The Quantum Postulate and the Recent Develop- 
ment of Atomic Theory are familiar to English readers, having appeared in Nature in 1925 
and in 1927 respectively. The remaining essays are for the first time translated into English. 
The Quantum of Action and the Description of Nature appeared in German in 1929, while 
The Atomic Theory and the Fundamental Principles underlying the Description of Nature 
was published in Danish in the same year. The fifth essay, entitled the Introductory Survey, 
was published in Danish in 1929, and carries an Addendum which was included in the 
German edition (1931) of a volume which comprised the four articles just named. De- 
scription of and comment on these articles are unnecessary, and the convenience of having, 
in the compass of a small volume, such masterly surveys of the physical thought of the 
time needs no emphasis. 

The historical value of the present volume will be enhanced by the later appearance of 
a companion volume “containing a number of later essays on the same subject, in which 
the general point of view is further developed.” A. F. 


The Atom, by JoHN TuTIN, D.Sc. Pp. 103. (London: Longman’s Green & Co., 
Ltd.) 6s. net. 


Dr Tutin desires to flype the atom—to give us a structure with the massive protons 
circulating round a light nucleus. This may seem to some a difficult matter to envisage, 
but, as Dr Tutin sagely says, ‘‘a flywheel with a heavy rim and a light hub is a far more 
commonplace conception than a flywheel with a light rim and a heavy hub.” 

He accomplishes his ingenious little essay without any display of mathematical learning, 
and consequently has not a great deal to say concerning modern spectroscopy. Read 
critically, the volume will provide a useful exercise in dialectic for a physics student in the 
honours grade. fea 


Molecular Hydrogen and its Spectrum, by O. W. RicHarpson. Pp. xiv + 343. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934.) 


As the subject of the Silliman Lectures delivered by Prof. Richardson at Yale University 
in April 1932 and now appearing in book form none, surely, could be more fitting than this 
complicated spectrum, in the analysis of which the lecturer and his co-workers have taken 
such an outstanding part extending over about a decade. Having before us a fair-sized 
book entirely devoted to one spectrum and its emitter, we may well understand the amaze- 
ment and the doubt expressed by some spectroscopists of sixty to seventy years ago that 
this complex mass of lines of the so-called “‘secondary” or “‘many-lined” spectrum could 
be associated with the lightest of the chemical elements. ‘The fundamental importance of 
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s rooted in the fact that its emitter, H,, the simplest 
of all molecules, is a structure which the earlier quantum theory entirely failed to interpret 
but which has been successfully dealt with by the more difficult methods of the new 
quantum mechanics. Of the many tests which the latter has passed in practical band 
spectroscopy and other fields none perhaps could be severer than that supplied by a 
comparison of the theoretical and the observational data for the H, spectrum. 

The authoritative, critical and logically connected account given here will be especially 
valuable to all students of this difficult subject because the original papers in which the 
analysis and interpretation of the spectrum have been unfolded are so numerous and so 
scattered, and also because the book contains a considerable amount of matter which has 
not hitherto been published and is not intended for publication elsewhere. 

The first two of the ten chapters deal with the new quantum-mechanical theory of a 
pair of nuclei with one electron and with two electrons, in particular the H,* ion and the 
neutral H, molecule. The general theory of molecular states and spectra is outlined in 
chapter 3, which deals with transition probabilities, symmetry properties, effects of spins 
of electrons and nuclei, selection rules, structure of a band system and of a band, 
and an outline forecast of the H, spectrum. The next five chapters are devoted to the 
detailed analysis of the H, spectrum, one to the singlet systems in the far ultra-violet, two 
to the singlet systems in the less refrangible regions, and two to the triplet systems. The 
subjects treated in chapter g include molecular energy functions, intensity-distribution, 
uncoupling phenomena, specific heat of hydrogen, the Raman spectrum of H,, and the 
H, continua. The final chapter comprises a section on the theory of the excited states of H,, 
a discussion of the experimentally established electronic levels, an account of the spectral 
variations with different conditions of excitation, and a most valuable and comprehensive 
table of numerical constants for all the known electronic states of H, and H,*. 

It is particularly fortunate that this masterly work has appeared just when the results 
of the analysis of the H, spectrum are being used in connexion with the analyses of the 
spectra of the isotopic molecules HD and D, (i.e., H'H? and H,*) which, of course, 
were not recorded at the time Prof. Richardson delivered these Silliman lectures and 
wrote them for publication in book form. W. J. 


the spectrum in present-day physics i 


Exploring the Upper Atmosphere, by Dororuy Fisk. Pp. 166. (London: Faber & 
Faber, Ltd.) 6s. net. 


One of the most fascinating stories of the century is that of the growth of our know- 
ledge concerning the upper atmosphere; it presents an almost incredible combination of 
Jules Verne-like fantasies, of human daring, modern atomic physics and recondite technical 
equipment. 

The scope of Miss Fisk’s essay may be adequately indicated by a summary of her 
chapter-headings—Ballooning, Through the troposphere to the lower stratosphere, Sound 
as an explorer, Ultra-violet rays and the ozone layer, The paths of radio-waves, Pro- 
jectiles in space, Polar lights and cosmic rays. 

The book is intended to appeal to the layman. The author writes in a clear and light- 
hearted style and has produced a useful elementary introduction to a difficult subject. 


A. Fg 


Ocean Waves, by VauGHaN Cornisu. Pp. xv + 163. (London: The Cambridge 
University Press.) ros. net. 


Physics is not to be regarded as primarily an observational science, and its devotees 
not infrequently show themselves to be singularly lacking in those powers of rapid, 
complete and accurate observation which form an essential part of the equipment of a 
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successful naturalist. “I didn’t notice it’? comes as naturally from the lips of a physicist 
as from the most Hegelian of metaphysicians. 

Dr Vaughan Cornish has provided us with a very valuable study of the size and speed 
of Ocean waves in relation to wind velocity, of waves in sand and snow, and of tidal bores 
and allied phenomena; and he has demonstrated very clearly what can be accomplished 
by keen and careful observation plus a certain amount of measurement made with the 

simplest tools. He has adorned his book with a series of most beautiful photographs of 
the waves which he describes so lucidly and enthusiastically. 

Dr Harold Jeffreys can always be depended on to be clear and terse; the appendix 
which he contributes is the best short elementary survey known to the present writer of 

_ certain aspects of surface wave phenomena. A. F 


L’Excitation Electrique des Tissus, by A. M. Monnier. Pp. xvi+ 326._ (Paris: 
Hermann et Cie, 1934.) 85 fr. 


To explain the wide range of known excitability phenomena the author makes the 
following two fundamental assumptions: (a) a tissue will attain a threshold excitation when 
the excitatory process E reaches a fixed value Ey; (b) E is related to the chronaxie 7, the 
stimulating current J and the time ¢ by the equation 

aE Alia. C dl 
= i 
hp Estee setae 
where a, b, c are constants independent of the nature of stimulus or tissue. 

Experimental results are compared in detail with the solution of this equation for over 
a score of different functions of J with respect to ¢. In nearly all cases there is good quali- 
tative agreement, but it is doubtful whether the lack of quantitative correspondence 
justifies so minute a treatment. A significant fraction of the 300 pages is virtually a re- 
statement, since the quantitative details are too remote from fact to be of importance. On 
the other hand this very detail, supported by a full bibliography, constitutes a valuable 
source of reference to the temporal aspects of tissue-excitation. 

The author approaches the subject from the standpoint of Lapicque’s school, and makes 
an interesting attempt to give a quasi-physical basis to the tenets of that school upon the 
phenomena of curarization, summation, central inhibition and facilitation, and irreciprocal 
conduction. Particularly satisfying is it to find that the author is careful to collect the 
observations which oppose his theory as well as those which illustrate it. These objections 
are briefly discussed and plausible explanations are offered. 

Thus Monnier’s theory on the one hand brings under a single concept a very great 
mass of facts, and on the other it points to the exceptions as phenomena which demand 
further investigation both theoretically and by experiment. W.A. H.R. 


Free Radicals. A General Discussion held by the Faraday Society, September, 
#933. Ep. 248. 125. 6d, 


The present discussion covers a large amount of ground and various aspects of the 
subject receive treatment. Thirty separate communications, on many of which there were 
discussions, appear, so that it is impossible even to state the titles of all the papers con- 
tributed. The discussion was divided into two main sections: (i) free radicals of relatively 
long life, which included papers on the electronic structure and interaction of some simple 
radicals, the electronic levels of polyatomic molecules, and three dimensional models of 
the potential energy of triatomic systems; and (ii) free radicals of short life, subdivided 
into the chemical aspects, hydrocarbons, and the physical aspects, this part being sub- 
divided into three sections. These sections included several subjects of interest to physicists 
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such as free radicals produced in electric discharges and free radicals in spectroscopy. A 
paper on the application of molecular rays, however, 1s very brief and is mainly susss 
of future work. The use of positive rays in detecting free radicals, one of the oldest physical 
methods, is represented by a paper on the products of decomposition of some hydro- ‘ 
carbons, the chemical aspects of the thermal decomposition and combustion of hydro- 
carbons being also represented. Many of the papers deal with interesting theoretical 
aspects of the subject. This discussion, which was held at Cambridge, proved very 
interesting and fruitful and the resulting volume is one which contains many accounts of © 
new work as well as critical discussions of results already known. The great advances 
which have been made in recent years in the study of the subject from many different 
points of origin are clearly apparent, and the volume is one of unusual interest and 
importance. Physicists who are interested in molecular structure and spectroscopy, 
in particular, will find in it much of interest. J. R.P. 


Scientific Inference, by HaroLp JEFFREYS, F.R.S. (London: The Cambridge 
University Press.) tos. 6d. 


At the present time, when theories of measurement and the possibility (or impossibility) 
of the measurement of certain magnitudes is a matter of controversy, it is desirable to 
draw attention to Dr Jeffreys’s valuable volume on scientific inference. The topics which 
he discusses are of vital interest to all physicists who occupy themselves with the philo- 
sophy of their subject, and his treatment of probability, sampling, quantitative laws, 
errors, physical magnitudes and mensuration is equally provocative and lucid. 

His work is of wider range than this restricted catalogue would indicate; he is, in fact, 
primarily concerned with the principle that it is “ possible to learn from experience and to 
make inferences from it beyond the data directly known by sensation,” and, adopting this 
principle as a primitive postulate, has developed its consequences in various directions. 

The argument is, as always with Dr Jeffreys, brilliantly clear, and is enlivened by the 
aptest and wittiest of illustrations. Who but the author would have seized on the immortal 
quatrain of Messrs Layton and Johnstone 


“Oh, it ain’t gonna rain no mo’, no mo’, 
It ain’t gonna rain no mo’! 
How in the hell can the old folks tell? 
*Tain’t gonna rain no mo’!”’ 


and employed it to head, most appropriately, a chapter on probability? 
A. F. 


